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* Tr , i Sad ~ r Tra ane age 
‘OVERN MENT SCHOOL OF MINES, and of 
an SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. Museum of Practical 
ogy. The Session of 1852—3 will commence on Wednesday 
tia 3rd of November. The Introductory Lecture by Dr. 
N PLAYFAIR, on “Industrial Instruction on the Conti 
-_ har be given on that day, at 3 p.m. 
or information respecting the Lectures, &c. apply to Mr 
ERAN REEKS, Curator, at the Museum, Jermyn Street 
on. : H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 
THREE HUNDRED COPIES of ESMOND, by 
b. hs M. THACKERAY; and from Seventy to Three Hundred 
ODEN each of the following works, are in circulation at 
ante SELECT LIBRARY, 510, New Oxford Street :—Eger- 
Life A ¥ in India, Palissy the Potter, Marie de Medicis, Village 
Mary Q -gypt, Our Antigodes, Mitford's Personal Recollections, 
Gen gonad Scots, by. Agnes Strickland, Walpole’s Ansayrii, 
ines — t uhr, halme%s, Lord Jeffrey, Sarah M. Fuller, Lord 
== fh ntinck, The Duchess dAngouléme, John Sterling, &c., 
Geome , Be in the Bush, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Queechy, Adam 
Seheeri;ti catrice, Darien, The Blithedale Romance, &c. Single 
tcription Tw ae per Annum. First Class Country Sub- 
ption, 0 Guineas ¢ yards, according he ibe 
volumes required eas and upwards, according to the number of 


Por Pr spectuses ; . . . = , 
AO, New OnfoctaentPPIY to CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


(FREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.— ALTERA 
IS HERERY GTeeaENS ON THE Isr NOVEMBER.—NOTICE 
tineed, oF tia mph toca rant the following Trains will be discon- 
i, vs aitered, as under :— 
TT a _ 2nd, and 3rd Class Train will leave Paddington at 
vill be a, pegs iy Birmingham; the 9.15 a.x. Express Train 
12.30 px relat 9.25 a.m.; the 11.45 a... Train to 11.30 a.m. ; the 
Express to 4.5 — Pom. ; the 1.20 px. to 1.30 p.m.; the 5.30 p.m. 
Wil ran to Bir P.M “and the 6r.m. to 5.30 p.m. The 2.45 p.m. Train 
aa Ex hag 1am ; the 3.40 p.m. Train will be discontinued, 
Wing Press Train will leave Paddington at 6.15 p.m. for 
UPA Ist, 2 
~ » 2nd 
24 Birmingham 
ng Birmin 











ona Sra Class Train will leave Bristol at 2 pr... 
eee eat t 7. for Paddington. The 8a.™. Express 
indsor to 10.10 . : a4 alter: d to 8.10 A M.; the 10.25 a.m. from 
Pw; the 5.40 » a-M.; the 3.30 ps. Train from Birmingham to 
Windsor to 415, M. to 6.30 p.w.; and the 5.30 p.w Express from 
the 7.30 > ooh ue Pras: 2.30 P.M. Train from Maidenhead, and 
tress Train wil] —— Birmingham, will be discontinued. An 
#4 Trains will | eave Birmingham at 3.20 r.w. for Paddington, 
Dry ‘il leave Windsor for Paddington at 2.50 p.m. and 


Sexpiys 
Pi nae ‘N—The 3 p.x. Train will be discontinued, and 
te Sage through to Birmingham. 
spational Ist, nd. and Srd Chae tone pe discontinued ; and 
41820 aw ¢ «nd, and 3rd Class Train will leave Birmingham 
fon. ort addington. : 
ay be _ Particulars and 
aa: ined from the Trai i 
ecsiny ; ain Books or Time Bills. 
s*on Station, October 28, 1852. 
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alterations at intermediate Stations | 


Queen Mary. 
A Moral from Walmer. 
The Holidays. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PPEASER'S MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d,or by Post, 3s., contains: 





1. The Exhibition Jury Reports. 6. ‘ The New Reformation.’ 

2. Hypatia; or, New Foes with 7. Sketches of Rome under the 
an Old Face. By the Author Pope and the Republic. By 
of ‘ Yeast.’ Chapter XXI. an Eye-Witness. Conclu 

3. Some Account of Mrs. Beecher sion. 

Stowe and her Family. By 8. Advocates and Juries. 
an Alabama Man. 9. A Few Words to Mr. Bull on 

4. Autobiography of Captain his return from the Conti- 
Digby Grand. Chaps. XXITI. nent 
and XXIV. 10. The Ionian Islands and their 

5. The Northmen in Britain. 7 Government. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY ENLARGED. 

The November Number, price Half-a-Crown, of 
Bear eeee MISCELLANY 
») WILL CONTAIN: 

. How we Talked about the Burmese War. 

. Alexander Dumas and his Memoirs. 

. Visit to Italy, by an Architect. 

Outposts of England. 

. Corners of my Library—FElkanah Settle. 

. The Saddlebags; or, the Bridle Roads of Spain 

. Port Wine, and Port Wine Drinkers. 

. The Reading-Room of the British Museum. 

9. Out of Town. 

10. The Man of the World in the South of Europe. 

11. In Memoria—Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 

12. Memoirs of Count de la Marck. 

13. Miss Sinclair’s “‘ Beatrice,” and Mrs. Trollope’s ‘* Uncle 
Walter.” 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
} Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Conrents FoR Novemerr. No. CCCLXXXIII. 

Some Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington. 

A“ Splendid" Writer. 

Esben. By Mrs. Bushby. 

Ballooning in late Years 

Death in Childbirth. In Memory of Mrs. Purey Cust. By Mrs 
Acton Tindal. 

Woodthorpe. 

Mrs. Marsh. Female Novelists. No. VIT 

French Almanacks for 1853, and Parisian Literary and Political 
Chit-chat 

A Potter's Trials. 

Young Tom Hall's Heart-aches and Horses. Chapter XXXIX. 
to XLV. 

Village Life in Egypt. &c. &c. 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
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PENNY MAPS.— Now ready, price 2s. 6d., the 
INDEX, TITLE-PAGE, &c., to Chapman and Hall's Serirs 

of Penny Maps. The complete work, under the title of * LOWTY’S 
TABLE ATLAS,” containing 100 Maps, will be ready in a few 





No. 186 7 LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1852. Stamped Edition, Fivepence. 


Just published, Part I. ofa 
TEW SERIES of the SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 
a” This Work is now divided into two portions, purchascable 
separately. The PHYSICAL portion (price 3s.), edited by JOHN 
TYNDALL, Ph.D., F.R.S., and WILLIAM FRANCIS, Ph.D, 
F.R.A.S., &c. contains the following memoirs :— 

CLAUSIUS on the Mechanical Equivalent of an Electric Dis- 
charge, and the Heating of the Conducting Wire which 
accompanies it. 

BUNSEN on the Processes which have taken place during the 
Formation of the Volcanic Rocks of Iceland. 

The NATURAL HISTORY portion (price 3s,), edited by ARTHUR 
HENFREY, F.R‘S., F.L.8., and THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, 
F.R.S., contains :—- 

HOFFMANN on the Circulation of the Sap in Plants, 

MULLER on the Male of Argonauta Argo and the Hectocotyli. 

SIEBOLD on Hectocotylus. 

Taylor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 








T HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 

(NOVEMBER 1), containing the TRANSACTIONS of the 
PHARMACEUTICAL, SOCIETY. 

Conrenrs :—The Adoption of the Tithe Pharmaccutical Chemist 
—To the Parents and Guardians of future Pharmaccutical Chemists 
—The Abuse of Chemical Certificates: The Boer Puff—The Scien 
tific Institutions of Birmingham—Pharmaceutical Mecting—Dis 
tribution of Prizes—On the Mode of conducting the Pharmaccu 
tical Meetings—On a Disease in Wheat—Meeting at Birmingham 
to consider the Pharmacy Act—Drugs observed at Aden, Arabia— 
Pavon's Collection of Peruvian Barks—Extract at Colyeyvnth and 
Compound Colyeynth Pil—Report upon Original Gravities—Re 
searches on the Colouring Principle of Urine—The Fluorescence 
of Quiniferous Solutions—The Quantity of Alkaloids contained in 
many Cinchona Barks—Hospital Sulphate of Quinine—Patent 
Heat-rogulating Plaster Spatula—VPelt and Chamois Leather Plas 











| days, price 15s. plain, or 21s. coloured. E 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly 


ters—Specimen Bottle for Chemical Preparations-—The Bouquet 
of Wine—Litmus— Blacking—The Prohibition of the Sale of Coffce 
mixed with any other Ingrediecnt—Mr. Dawson's Handbill, &c. &c 
—With an extra Half-sheet. Price Is. 

London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

VOLUME XI. may be had in boards, as well as the preceeding 
volumes, price l2s, 6d. each. 





(THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 

NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s., contains: — A 
Pilgrimage to Quilea in the Year 1852.—Lines on an Old Railway 
Fngine.—A Sketching Tour of Five Wecks in the Forests of Cey 
lon; Part I. With Illustrations. —Qlough Fionn; or, the Stone of 
Destiny. By the O'Hara Family. Chapters TX., X , X1.—Tyrone 
Power; a Biography. Part Il.—The Fisherman. From Gocthe. 
—A Flying Shot at the United States. By Fitzgunne. Third 
Round.—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chapters X1., XIL—Uncle Tom's 
Cabin.—The Duty of the Legislature as to Life Assuranee.—Artifi- 
cial Breeding of Fish. 

Dublin: James McGlashan, 50, Upper SackVille Street; Wm. 8 
Orr & Co., 2, Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool; John Menzies 
Edinburgh. 


‘THs GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE and HUIS- 
d TORICAL REVIEW for NOVEMBER, contains :— 

1. Pilgrimage to Our Lady of Hal. 

2. Bronze Masks of the Ancients. 

The Cosars and their Peculiarities, 

. Philosophy and Religion of the 19th Century 
. The Thoughts of Joseph Joubert. 
. The Topography of Ancient Newcastle, 
. The Neighbours of Sir Isaac Newton. 
. Diseovery of Concealed Lands, temp. Will. TIT. 

9. The Religious Opinions of Spinoza. 

10. The Character of Mr. Camden Nield 
With Notes of the Mouth, Historical and Misecllaneous Reviews. 
Historical Chronicle, and Obituary, including Memoirs of Earl 
Somers, Dr. Townsend, Bishop of Meath, Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Sir John H. Pelly, Rev. William Alderson, Rev. Ifugh Salvin, 
Professor Macgillivray, Mr. Tierney Clark, Mr. A. W, Pugin, Mr. 
Arnold, Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, Mr. W. Finden, Mr. Angelo, &c. &e. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





rTInowew 


Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 





(THE ENGLISHMAN’S MAGAZINE, price One 

Shilling, for NOVEMBER, contains— 

1. England's Foreign Policy—Lord Palmerston ond the Belgian 

Constitution. 
. Small Poems of Great Poets. No, 1. Chaucer 

The Confessions of a Literary Man. Chapters VII.—X. 

Blaise Pascal, the Moralist, the Philosopher, the Theologian 
. What will Mr. Disroeli do? 

6. Kingsley and Emerson 

7. Horatius Anglicanus.—Part IV. 

8. Coming Events.—A letter written fiom my chambers in the 

Albany, to my cousin, Squire Abingdon, of Dribbington 
Hall, Norfolk. 

“This new periodical has promising stuff in it; young and car 
nest men are evidently among the writers; and there is an agree 
able variety in the choice of subjecte."-—Examines. 

“The Englishman's Magazine sparkles with all the brilllancy of 
thoughtful carnest writing.”—Werakty Disrarcn 

“We are acquainted with no periodical which so well deserves 
to become the recognised organ of nationalism.''—Oxroav Hreatp 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent Street. 


ow Goto 


A INSWORTEH'S MAGAZINE. 
a 


Contents ror Novrusra. No. CXXX, 








THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
II. Stepney Pair.—I11. Onc of a Thousand.—IV. The Confederates 
or, the Days of Margaret of Parma.--V. Fnglish Regattas and 
Yachting Miscries.—VI. The Champs Elreées By Frederick 
Marshall.—VII. Change.—VIII. Valparaiso to San Francisco. By 
Joseph Anthony, Jun.—IX. The Old Clock.—X. Confessions of a 
Private Tutor.—X1. Pauting Meart, Lic SUlL—XII. The Lanca- 
shire Witches. 

Chapmay and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


ALMANACKS. 
THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK for 


1853. Containing an Almanack ; also, a Passage of Scripture 
for every Day, with an Arrangement by which the Bible may 
be read in the course of the Year; and a variety of Useful 
Information usually found in Pocket-books. Illustrated with 
an Engraving of Dover, in Oil Colours, 1s. 4d. neat cover. 
Ditto, 2s. roan tuck. 


THE CHRISTIAN ALMANACK for 1853. 


Containing much Astronomical and other Information of 
popular interest. With an Engraved Frontispiece. 6d. sewed 
in a neat cover; 8d. superior cover, gilt edges; 1s. 4d. half- 
bound and interleaved. 


THE SHEET ALMANACK for 1853. 
Price 1d. 

THE TRACT SOCIETY PENNY AL- 
Poe In a small book, with cover. Royal 32me 

THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK. In- 
eter SP ga ruled paper, gilt edges, 2d. Adapted for 


THE LIGHTS OF THE WORLD; 


or, Illustrations of Character, drawn from the Records of 
Christian Life. By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON. Royal 
18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


OLD HUMPHREY'S FRIENDLY AP- 


PEALS. 18mo, 2s. cloth boards. 


THE MONTHLY VOLUME (Vol. lxxxiv.): 


MONEY. 6d. fancy paper cover; 10d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Will be Published December 1, 1852. 
THE LEISURE HOUR: Volume the 


First, consisting of 832 pages of letter press, and 140 Engrav 
ings, handsomely bound in cloth boards, price 6s. 


THE ROSE BUD: a Christian Gift 


to the Young. Consisting of Pieces in Prose and Verse, | 


Original and Selected. Royal lémo. With beautiful coloured 
Engravings, and numerous fine Woodcuts. 48. extra cloth 


boards, gilt edges. Adapted for a Christmas and New Year's 


Present. 


THE METHOD OF GRACE: a Sequel to 
“The Fountain of Life.’ By the Rev. JOHN FLAVEL, 
A.D. 1691. 12mo, 4s. cloth boards 


FRANK HARRISON: a Tale for Boys. 


18mo, with Engravings, ls. cloth boards. 


THE LITTLE BUDGET FOR LITTLE 
GIRLS. By OLD HUMPHREY. 1l8mo, with Engravings, 
ls. cloth boards. 


THE MONTHLY VOLUME. (Vol. Ixxxv.) 
THE LIVES OF THE POPES Part IV. 6d. fancy paper 
cover: 10d. cloth boards, wilt edges 

PDrros:ronirs -—56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul's Churchyard; 

and 164, Piccadilly. And Sold by all Booksellers. 








This day is published, Part I, 8vo, (104 pages,) price 2s. 6d., 
to be continued Quarterly, 
fe E RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. Upwards 
of thirty vears ago a Retrospective Review was established, 
which had, for some time, great success. Since it was discon- 
tinued, the want of a Publication of this kind has been much felt 


and often complained of, and these complaints partly have led to | 
the present attempt. If, indeed, the passing literature of the day | 


ean furnish materials for so many Reviews as are now established, 


one surely may be dedicated to the vast fleld of the literature of | 
the Past. It is our design to select from this field subjects which | 


are most likely to interest modern readers; we shall lay before 
them, from time to time, Essays on various branches of the lite- 


rature of former days, English or Foreign; we shall give accounts | 


of rare and curious Books; point out and bring forward beauties 
from forgotten writers; and tell the knowledge and the opinions 
of other days. It is, in fact, intended to comprise copious Critical 
Analyses of whatever Old Books seem to possess sufficient interest 
under any of these heads; (the Works of Living Authors will be 


excluded In addition to these, one Division of each Part, under } 


the head dnecdota Liferaria, will be devoted to the Printing (for 
the first time) of Short Pieces from unedited Manuscripts of dif- 
ferent periods, preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and 
other Public or Private Libraries; and another Division will b« 
open to Correspondence on Literary Subjects, 
List or Contents or No. 1 
1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings. —2. The Travels of Boullaye 
le Gour.—3. Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences of the 
Earlier Days of American Colonization.—4. Eburne’s “ Plaine 


Pathway to Plantations; on Population and Emigration at th: | 


beginning of the Seventeenth Century —5. Bishop Berkeley on | 
Tar-Water.—6. French Pictures of the English in the last Century 
7. The First Edition of Shakespeare.—8. Anecdota Literaria. Un 
published Diary of a Dorsetshire Gentleman, 1697—1702. Our Old 
Public Libraries, &c., &e. 

John Russell Smith, Publisher, 36, Soho Square, London. 








Just published, price 2s. 6d. Moth lettered, 


HE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of PALEY: with 

Additional Dissertations and Notes. By ALEXANDER 

BAIN, A.M. Porming one of the Volames of Chambers’s Instruc- 

tive and Entertaining Library | 
Price 64. Paper Cover, 

CHAMBERS'’S POCKET MISCELLANY. — | 
Volume XI. To be continued in Monthly Volumes j 
W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. 8. Orr and Co., London: J. ! 

M'Glashan, Dublin; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow; and all Book- | 
sellors i 
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Messrs, Sampson Low, Son, and Co. beg to announce that they will publi 
in December, 


A NEW WORK BY MRS. BEECHER STOWR 
AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. | 


sh earl y 












Sampson Low, Son, and Co. announce also as nearly ready for publication, 
1, 
THE AUTHOR’S 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE AUTHOR, 





From Drawings from nature by Artists who have for some time been engaged in the study of the habits 


manner of the Slave of the United States. Royal 8yvo, and 


*," This splendid Drawing-room Book will be ready for delivery as Tak CuristmMas Girt Boox. 


THE JUVENILE CHRISTMAS BOOK; 
A PEEP INTO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN: 


IN WHICH THE CHARACTERS OF EVA AND UNCLE TOM ARE ESPECIALLY PORTRAYED FOR CHILDREN 
WITH A PREFACE BY MRS. BEECHER STOWE. 
Foolscap, with Illustrations. 
3. 
TRUTH; A NARRATIVE OF THE TIME OF THE PURITANS 


By tHe Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLER, M.A. 


AUTHOR OF “‘ THANKFULNESS,” &c. Feap. cloth. 


*," Forming the Second Volume of the Cheap Series of Copyright Books. 


4 


GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE. 


BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., LLD. 


AUTHOR OF “‘THER RELIGION OF GEOLOGY,” Kc. &e. One Volume, 12mo, cloth, week 
m svovemoer. 


4 


| HOUSEHOLD CHEMISTRY; 


Or, RUDIMENTS OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO EVERY DAY LIFE. 
BY A. J. BERNAYS, ESQ. 


Second and Enlarged Edition, with Questions for School Classes, Foolscap, cloth. 





(Immediately. 
6. 
THE LIFE OF THE APOSTLE PETER; 
IN A SERIES OF PRACTICAL DISCOURSES. 
BY DR. LEE, 4 


BISHOP OF DELAWARE. Foolscap, cloth. 











in 


7. 4 
THE 


INSTITUTIONS, POLITICS, AND PUBLIC MEN OF SPAL. | 


BY S. T. WALLIS, ESQ. 


AUTHOR OF “GLIMPSES OF sPaIN.” One Volume, foolscap, cloth. 


8. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS; 
A Poem. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, ESQ. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 











ye 1867] JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 803 
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SIR FRANCIS HEAD’S TOUR IN IRELAND. NEW WOR KS 
»v ho oo 
On November Ist, Syo, 12s, 1 
, na In royal lémo, with Twenty Coloured Plates, 
} : “ 7 j 
A FORTNIGHT IN IRELAND, _ Popular BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 
| By the Rey. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, D.D, Tied 
- a L is day. 
BY SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, Barr. | I, 
HIMALAYA AND TIBET. By 
CONTENTS: a THOMSON, M.D., F.L.S. In 1 vol., with Maps 
I. Dublin. Part II. Degraded Condition of the Iris NE eee et ae 
PsRT National Education. Tactics of the 1 vist Priesthood. asa = pi more valuable volumes of travels than this by Dr. Thomson 
The Constabulary. Priests’ Published Speeches,  eiica tacos Ws eretie ae Siler saieel cies ole bee 
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Marvels of Science, and their Testimony 
~ Holy AA By 8S. W. Fullom. 1V ol. 
Colburn and Co. 
4 ure knowledge is a dangerous thing. 
It belongs only to the strongest and most 
capacious minds to grasp the whole domain of 


rational species on this planet by an innate 
or very early impressed intuitive idea, it 
would have been one and the same idea for 
all, and, being intuitive, could never have been 
the subject of doubt or contention. 
4th chapter of book i. of ‘Locke's 
the Todlecstanding’ has been written in vain 
for Mr. Fullom. 
however, to re-peruse the 7th to the 17th sec- | 
tions of that chapter. Besides the instances, 
which Locke was then able to cite from 
trustworthy voyagers, of whole nations, 





sience; and it is the highest application of 
ach intellects to apply their conquests to 
the illustration of those truths which have 
been vouchsafed from a higher source to guide 
erring man, of every grade of intelligence, to | 
abetter knowledge of himself, of his Creator, 
and of the duties which he owes for the gift 
of his creation as a coy = ny 
being. Thus, in our own day,a ewell has | 
pron up the results of ‘dnd science, 
and, in > pet with year sag a Buek- 
land, a Bell, a Kirby, and other kindred in- 
tellects, has endeavoured to exemplify “the | 

Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, as | 

manifested in the Creation.” But these gifted 

and qualified minds entered upon their im- 

= oe _ without caine , They | 

ha nlong known to the world as honest 
and successful labourers in their several de- 
partments, and their well-earned renown was 

oo ~ ayn age for their delicate 

and responsible tasks. It is, nevertheless, 

retty generally felt that the ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises are not amongst the happiest pro- 
ductions of their respective authors; and the 
deprecatory tone of the prefaces of most of 
these works was, no doubt, as sincere as it is | 
illustrative of the characteristic and beautiful | 
union of modesty with true science. 

Who, then, we ask, is Mr. S. W. Fullom, 
who, in a volume dedicated to royalty, and | 
devoid of any prefatory sign of consciousness 
of the nature or difficulty of his task, comes 
forth to instruct the world as to ‘The Marvels 
of Science, and their Testimony to Holy 
Writ,’ and with a foregone conviction that his 
teachings will not be confined to his own coun- 
trymen, notifies on his title-page, ‘that he re- 
serves the right of translating this work in 
France, Brunswick, and Hanover”! Have 
we, indeed, had a genius amongst us com- 
bining the qualifications of the Bridgewater 
authors, silently and modestly gaining such 
mastery of the various departments of human 
knowledge, as to astonish us by his sudden 
blaze of power in their highest and most im- 
portant application? Or, have we here only 
another of the many illustrations of our great 
poet's experience—that “fools rush in where 
angels feared to tread ” ? 

Tet the work testify of its author. To be- 
gin with its logic and metaphysics. In page 2 
itis written— : ; 

“Apart from Revelation, the mind itself is im- 
ya at a very early period of its development, 

an intuitive consciousness of a superior Power 
~—@ Deity, or a fellowship of Deities, to whom it is 
subject and accountable.” 


Ban intuitive or innate idea must be the 
aed in every individual of the same species, 
ha mind such idea, or primary notion, 
. om stamped. To admit, therefore, that 
“gh oe of a superior Power may be 
toe a a consciousness of a Deity, and 
iene er of a fellowship of Deities, is tanta- 
nt toa denial of such consciousness being 

- ge of an intuitive or innate impression 
€ mind. Had it pleased the Lord and 
Teator of all to make himself known to the 











| nations. 


“amongst whom there was to be found no | 
notion of a God, no religion,” modern navi- | 
gators have added other equally indubitable | 
examples of peoples, as, e. g., the Australians | 


fa hl . . | 
/ and Tasmanians, who have equally no idea of’ | 
ideas as they have been got by skimming over 
| some popularsummary of astronomicalscience. 


a higher power to whom they are subject and 
accountable. The very diversity and incon- 
sistency of men’s notions of the Supreme, to 
whom worship is duc, are incompatible with 
tlie belief that such notions have been intuitive 
ot innate. Holy Writ,to which Mr. Fullom 
undertakes to bear testimony by his science, 
plainly teaches, that so far from the idea of 
God being ‘intuitive,’ it was revealed to a 
peculiar people, who were set apart to hand 
down that idea, until in the fulness of time it 
should be diffused, with further revelations | 
as to the Divine nature, amongst other. 


As to history, Mr. Fullom concludes his | 
first chapter with a melodramatic tableau 
based on that sad passage in the records of 
science relating to Galileo and the Inquisi- 
tion, the supple old philosopher being thus 
apostrophised:—“ What spectacle so lamen- 
table as that writhing frame, released from 
the bonds of the rack, and stretched on the 
damp straw of a dungeon! Shut out from 
the world, his every limb quivering with 
ain” !! (p. 13.) Shut out, Mr. Fullom! 
Tave you never read that an English tra- | 
veller, a known heretic, and one whose life | 


was imperilled by the freedom of his remarks | 
on Popery, whilst in Italy had free access to 
Galileo, then ‘‘a prisoner to the Inquisition,” | 
and was not likely, when he related that fact, | 
to have omitted mention of his tortures, had 

Galileo ever undergone such? The facts of | 
the philosopher's case appear from the actual | 


records to be these:—When, in 1615, the | 
Inquisition ordered depositions to be drawn | 
up against Galileo, Pope Paul V. guaranteed | 
his personal safety, and his able defence at | 
that time silenced his calumniators. In 1632 | 
he published his celebrated ‘ Dialogue on the | 
Ptolemaic and Copernican Systems,’ and was | 
again summoned to Rome, being then seventy | 
vears old; but we are told that he was lodged | 
at the Tuscan ambassador’s house, where he 
received all the protection and comforts which 
the Grand Duke could confer upon him. He | 
returned to Florence, where our poet Milton 
found him, indeed, ‘“‘a prisoner to the Inqui- 
sition,” but apparently in his own house, 
where he finished his ‘ Dialogues on Motion ;’ | 
and we may infer, therefore, that he was a | 
prisoner on parole, who had pledged his word | 
to the Pope that he would no more teach the 
doctrine of the earth’s motion, although he | 
might admit in private to a friend that “for 
all this it moves.” 
Earnest and thoughtful men are begin- | 
ning to feel that the far too common verbal 
lawyer-like quibbling with the plain texts | 
of Scripture, in order to make them square | 
with the plain deductions of observation | 
and experiment, is doing no service to| 


the cause of Holy Writ. Let any honest, | 


It may be worth his while, | 


| ferent 


| distinct and prominent. 


unbiassed, and intelligent man read_ the 
different texts cited by the Inquisitors as 
bearing on the scientific questions at issue be- 


tween them and Galileo; and then let him give 
The | 
Essay on | 
positions that the sun is the centre of the 


his verdict whether the priests were nearer 
the truth when they decreed that “ the pro- 


world and immoveable from its plane,” and 
“that the earth is not the centre of the world 
nor immoveable, to be expressly contrary to 
Scripture; or whether Mr. Fullom is nearer 
the truth when he affirms that the scientific 
demonstration of the earth’s mobility and 


sun's fixity ‘‘testifies with resistless force to 


the divine authority” of these texts. 
Chapters IT. and III., on the Heavenly 
Bodies, offer racy specimens of the author's 


Astronomers, for example, have inferred 
from the figure of the moon undergoing no 
refraction whatever, when she is observed ap- 
proaching any of the stars, that she has either 
no atmosphere, or one of a degree of tenuity 
which must exceed that of the so-termed ‘ex- 
hausted’ receiver of the air-pump. Whence 
it has been concluded that there are no thuids 
on the moon’s surface, since, if there were, an 
atmosphere must be formed by evaporation. 
In the grandiloquent style of ‘The Marvels 
of Science,’ parodying this result of lunar 
observation,—*‘ No seas fiil her bottomless 
depths, and no rivulets gush in crystal cascades 
from the secret recesses of her mountains.” 
(page 27.) But in the next page we are 
told, that “from the towering summit of 
Mount Newton, mantled in impenetrable ice, 


to the lowest cavity of this silent world, all is 
sterile.” 


Now, unless by “ impenetrable ice,” 
the writer means a kind of ice altogether dif- 
from that which the frozen water of 
our sublunary spheroid produces, the glaciers 
of Mount Newton must unquestionably yield 
to the same penetrating beams that dissolve 


those of Mont Blane, especially when those 


beams are directed unintermittingly, and for 
a period equalling 14) of our own days— 
the heat of such lunar day becoming, as Sir 
John Lerschel estimates, intense. Before the 
melted ice of Mount Newton, therefore, is 


_wholly evaporated, it must flow *‘in crystal 
- cascades down its secret recesses,” and many 
other consequences must as inevitably ensue, 
fatal to Mr. Fullom’s flowery description of 
_ the condition of the moon, if lis premises of 
ice and solar heat on its surface be admitted. 
| Herschel, indeed, speculating on the pos- 


sibility of the aqueous element on the moon, 
states that ‘‘the consequence must be absolute 
aridity below the vertical sun, constant accre- 
tion of hard frost in the opposite region, and, 


| perhaps, a narrow zone of running water at 


the borders of the enlightened hemisphere.” 


| (‘ Astronomy,’ page 230.) 


Being let down to the earth’s surface, we 
are favoured with another example of “ ex- 
ternal refraction,” but this Mr. Fullom can- 
didly enough admits may be owing * to some 
weakness or temporary derangement :""— 

‘* Awaking one night from a sound sleep, I was 
surprised, on looking up, to observe a woman stand- 
ing by the bed-side. The room was wrapped in 
darkness, so that I could not, at first, distinguish 


/ even the white blinds of the windows; yet the 


whole figure of my strange visitant stood forth, 
What was more singular, 
as showing the inscrutable nature of refraction, I 
made out the colour of its drapery, which was a 
green and white plaid, falling in a long gown on 
the floor. Quickly perceiving that the figure, how- 
ever feminine in outline, was above the stature of 
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woman, I became sensible that it was an illusion, 
and sat up in the bed to regard it more steadily. 
I was then struck by the grace and exquisite dig- 
nity of its attitude, and the softness of its outline. 
The whole disposition of the figure was emblematic 
of the profoundest sorrow ; and, as I continued to 
gaze, it became next to impossible, with such 
appearances before me, to believe that I was con- 
templating a mere phantasma. To place this be- 
yond doubt, I touched the figure with my foot, 
when it instantly changed into mist, and dispersed.” 


Chapter IV. is entitled ‘Ruins of the 
Creation ;’ and, under the head of ‘ Geology 
and Religion,’ believers in the Bible are told 
that— 

‘‘From a foolish misconstruction, the fallacy of 
which will be demonstrated hereafter, it is con- 
tended that all His prodigious works are of yester- 
day. Miserable delusion, repuguant alike to rea- 
son and Holy Writ! God is eternal. The very 
stones cry out to us, as we kick them beneath our 
feet, that the operations of His hands have been 
from everlasting, and that even they have scarcely 
had a beginning.” (p. 64.) 

We beg leave to acquaint Mr. Fullom that 
geology lends no countenance whatever to the 
old Anaximandrian doctrines of the non-exist- 
ence of a beginning of things, of the eternity 
of matter, and of its infinitely recurring phases 
of composition and resolution. We profess 
ourselves, indeed, unable to comprehend the 
meaning of the phrase, that stones “ have 
scarcely had a beginning.” A thing must 
either hove begun, or have existed from eter- 
nity. As the ordinary human mind is con- 
stituted, it cannot conceive a middle term 
between these propositions; if Mr. Fullom’s 
can, it is a marvel in metaphysics. No 
science has furnished the theo-philosophist 
with more, or more atriking instances of the 
beginnings of things and of systems in time, 
and more complete refutations of the ancient 
atheistic doctrines of no-beginnings, as sung 
by Lucretius, than modern geology. The 
ability to carry the date of a beginning thou- 
sands or millions of years further back than 
it was before calculated to be, brings us no 
nearer to the comprehension of eternity. 
But as Mr. Fullom, speaking in the plural 
number, avers that ‘‘ our perceptions of eter- 
nity become more definite” (p. 117) by reason 
of geological discoveries, his mind may not 

artake of the same finite nature as those of 

is readers. The writer is plainly incom. 
petent to comprehend the bearing of the 
scientific statements which he has skimmed 
over. He mistakes, for example, the illus- 
tration of a subsidiary cause in a great geolo- 
gical formation for the sole and exclusive 
agent, and accordingly commits himself to 
the most absurd generalizations. Thus, hav- 
ing met somewhere with a notice of Darwin's 
ingenious observation of one of the most 
limited agents in the conversion of corals into 
a cretaceous pulp, Mr. Fullom affirms “ the 
chalk beds have accumulated from the excre- 
ment of fish,” and then tells us “the soul 
feels cheered and elevated by this sublime 
discovery!" (p. 117.) In this mood he pro- 
ceeds to assert— 

‘* We possess two Revelations, which confirm and | 
establish each other; one, the terrestrial, is inter- 
preted by geology; the other, written by Moses, | 
is dictated by inspiration, and claims to be regarded | 
as the Word of God. It is not surprising that, at 
first sight, these chronicles should seem to record | 
facts at variance with each other, and which it is | 
difficult to reconcile.” (p. 124.) 


which the deductions of human science, mis- 
called by Mr. Fullom a Revelation, as to the 
shape, movements, and age of the globe, are 
opposed to the plain and literal statements on 
thee points in the Mosaic records. From 
Lactantius to Luther, and from the Inquisi- 
torial silencers of Galileo to the Dean of York, 


science, that those results have been con- 
demned, in the most unqualified manner, by 
men best able to judge of the sense of texts, 
as being most untrue and heretical. And 
it is not the bare assertions of braying 
folly and presumptuous stupidity that will 
lessen the wenel that to the astonishment, 
not to say dismay, of all honest, equal, and 
reflecting minds, seems daily to be widening 
between the orthodox interpretation of scrip- 
ture, and the authoritative dicta of science. 
So long as the same terms are used in the 
twentieth chapter of Exodus, verse 11, in as- 
signing the period of the creation as the basis 
of the weekly Sabbath, which are used in the 
first chapter of Genesis, in the more detailed 
enunciation of the period so occupied, it will 
be in vain that such amendments of transla- 
tions as that ‘‘there were mornings and even- 
ings, a first day,” instead ‘‘ the morning and 
evening were the first day,” (p. 129,) and the 
like, can be held by the pious and unpre- 
judiced to be a satisfactory harmonization of 
Geology and Religion. 


he may be, to enlist the phenomena of Geo- 
logy into a testimony of the Noachian catas- 


p. 142 :— 

‘It appears that the plain of Thibet, which is 
at an elevation of 15,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, is a post-tertiary formation, and, as it has 
rendered up bones of the elephant and hippopota- 
mus, must have acoumulated in comparatively re- 
cent times. Thus we see that some of the highest 
ground in the world was at no distant period covered 
by the ocean, and yet incloses in its crust the re- 
mains of animals essentially terrestrial. It cannot 
be doubted, therefore, that we behold on this spot 
incontestable traces of the presence of the Deluge.” 


Comment would be wasted on such non- 
sense. 

In spite also of the numerous and convine- 
ing evidences, such as the wearing away and 
pens of the cave’s floor by the feet of 
iyenas, the accumulations of their calca- 
reous freces, the unmistakeable marks of vio- 
lence of their teeth upon the fractured bones 
of their prey,—all which evidences the Kirk- 
daie and other caverns have afforded of the 
length of time during which they were te- 
nanted by successive generations of carnivorous 
beasts,—our applier of the ‘ Marvels of Science 
to the Truth of Holy Writ’ deems “ the ossi- 
ferous caves found in so many parts of the 
world” as ‘unquestionable evidences of the 
deluge, showing the submersion of, at least, 
the greater part of the land. These gloomy 











earth, here sought a common shelter.” (p. 146.) 

Passing next to the Marvels of Botanical and | 
Zoological Science, ‘‘ Sponges,” we are told, 
‘‘are the humblest form of animal life yet dis- 
covered ;” ‘‘ their vitality appears to be lodged 
in an adhesive gelatine, and is evinced by | 
excessive sensitiveness, and by respiration.” | 
(p. 279.) If there be any one property that 


We affirm, on the contrary, that nothing | naturalists are most agreed upon in regard to | 


has caused greater or more 


Of the capacity of Mr. Fullom, whoever | nu 
might have taught him the well-known 


trophe, we need only cite the following, from | 


recesses are packed with animals of every | 
kind (!!), which, as the waters rose upon the | 
_ quality.” (p. 253.) 


this variance has been found so great, and so | 
little to be expected from the true results of | 


—ceceaee 


movement, contraction, or shrinking of th ir 
al el 


living gelatinous tissue, whatever stimulus 
may be applied to it. “We find.” says {] 
learned Professor in University College, whe 
is the great authority in regard to Be “ , 
“that no stimulus which has been Pa 
in this class of animals has ever excited | 
them the slightest sign of irritability. Fike 
ing them, burning them, tearing the eg 
thing has ever excited, so far as is 
least indication of irritability in theip adult 
state.” (Lecture IV., p. 197.) Dr. Grant's 
experiments are decisive on this point ; all 
who have repeated them have met with the 
like results. °j 
But all these observers must be wrong 
for Mr. S. W. Fullom declares that sponges 
‘‘ have been observed to imbibe sea-water by 
expanding, and to eject it, when its aliment 
was extracted, by the counter process of con. 
traction.” (p. 279.) Nay, he goes further. 





™M,—no. 
known, the 


| and flatly avers, ‘‘ Even sponges have been 


seen to move.” (p. 280.) But a twinge of 
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movements from those consequent on sen 


‘another character is adduced 


' ment, an important animal func 


painful surprise | the vital phenomena of sponges, it is the total | book is a curiosity in literat 
surp Pp eee, 
than the amount and degree of variance by absence of any trace of irritability, of any | page can 


conscience appears here to hint that he may 
be going a little too far in his endeavour to 
extract from such a ‘ Marvel of Science’ a 
testimony to Holy Writ, for he qualifies his 
statement by admitting that, “as a general 
principle, this freedom of motion is very 
restricted.” (p. 281.) If Mr. Fullom had 
not the time or industry to go conscien- 
tiously to the original authors on the sub- 
ject he so glibly writes upon, any of our 
humerous ecompendiums of  zooplytology 


and well-attested fact of the insensibility and 
immobility of the developed sponge. Dr. 
Fleming, e. g., in his ‘ British Animals,’ 
p. 518, writes, ‘‘ Sponges consist of an albumi- 
nous skeleton and gelatinous matter, forming 
a mass not irritable,’ &e. Dr. Johnson, in his 
‘British Zoophytes,’ arguing against the 


/animality of sponges, cites them truly as 


being ‘‘non-irritable.” These, as well as all 
other competent writers, use the proper term 
in reference to the non-contractility of the 


| tissue of the sponge; and any tyro in physio- 


logy now knows that the shrinking of a living 
organism, when touched, is no proof of sensa- 
tion. To be self-conscious of the reaction ol 
a nervous fibre upon muscle requires the 
special superadded nervous organ called a 
‘brain,’ and sensitiveness rises with the cere- 
bral development. Mr. S. W. Fullom, there- 
fore, may not feel very acutely our comments. 
We can assure him, however, that a brain 
has not yet been detected in any zoophyte. 
Mr. Fullom proceeds to inform us that “he 
is disinclined to adopt the modern distinction 
of sensibility ;” by which, if he mean the well- 


established difference of reflex or auigmatiic 
$a- 


as 


tion, that distinction is at least as old | 
Hartley, and has been established by the 
best experiments of later piper ee | - 
reason assigned by Mr. Fullom for his doubt 
on this point is, that ‘‘ many plants, from 
the delicacy and peculiar character of yo 
organization, are largely endowed with this 
*¢ Sensitiveness,” there- 
accor¢ to 


int’ 
AAs oe 


fore, although “excessive, a 
Mr. Fullom, in the sponges, being i det ~ 
by them in common with “many pil. 
in proof 0 
e . > yreranic 
the higher rank of sponges “ me pore 
r ; selves with nutri 

world. ‘‘ They supply themse!ves 20 
y ee tion, through 
Of a truth, that 
ure in which the 
certamty 


their pores.” (p. 279.) 
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averments being there literally given. | two duplex coverings, so constructed that, on | guage, and religion ; in the colour of their skin and 


at in this instance, as in the case of the | the introduction or ejection of food, they can 
moon, the writer betrays his ignorance of | expand or contract at will.” (p.346.) Let Mr. 
: he presumes to obtrude his Fullom the next time he has fed to satiety ona 

“+n about, by his inconsistencies and in- | favourite dish, try by a strong exercise of his 
uences. At page 247, e.g., we are told | volition to expand the much abused bag ; if he 
ofplants, that “perspiration exudes from their | should fail in his attempts tomake more room 
pores ; blood circulates in their intercellular | ‘‘at will,” we may impart to him the reason 
; they eat and drink, and in some | why. There is but one tissue in the human | 
vases, strangely deviating from the general | body that is contractile “at will,” viz., that | 
law, even require the stimulus of animal | peculiar muscular tissue, which is charac- | 
“eo | terized by its striated ultimate fibre. Not a | 
On glancing over the book, after perusing | particle of this tissue exists in the stomach ; 
| 





its ‘Title,’ we were led to set that down to } that bag has, indeed, a muscular tunic, but it 
a current spirit of modern empiricism; and | is of the “involuntary kind.” 
ge concluded that Mr. Fullom was merely | But enough of such blunders, rendered 


ing the example of a writer of greater | barely amusing by their very grossness, and, 


area, but with the same eye to business, | encompassed by a spurious though earnest 
who puffs off his researches by the catching | piety, offending by their profane application ; 
fitle of ‘ Wonders of Geology.’ On a further | for what is ignorance pretending to hold up 
and closer acquaintance with Mr. Fullom’s | the light of science to divine truth but a 

,we found, as may be judged by the | manifestation of profanity? 

imens given, that, in one sense, most of his 
statements might truly be called ‘Marvels of 
Science.” What a marvel of entomology, e. 9., 
must be that species, ‘‘ by no means amongst 
the largest,” of butterfly, to which ‘is allotted 
nearly 35,000 eyes, distributed over every 








Revelations of Siberia. By a Banished Lady. 
Edited by Colonel Lach Szyrma. 2 vols. | 
S8vo. Colburn and Co. 

; Any one would imagine, from the above lugu- 

part of the body, and thus, whatever may be | brious title, that this was a tale of bitter per- 

the position of the animal, no danger can ap- | secution and woe ; and it is said by the editor 
proach unperceived.” (p. 284.) The Society | to have been written while the narrator “ was 
over which Mr. Westwood so worthily pre. | writhing under the most acute mental suffer- 

sides will find even its new apartments too | ing, resulting from hardships endured in a 

small for the numbers that will flock to the | dreary region identical with a vast prison, | 

meeting, if the evening of the exhibition of | associated in our minds with the most poig- 
this eye-clad lepidopteran be but duly noti- | nant of human grief.” Our readers will, 
fed; and if Mr. Fullom should attend in | however, be gratified to learn that it is | 
person to demonstrate the marvellous speci- | nothing of the sort. The authoréss, a noble | 
men, he will probably take the same oppor- | and accomplished lady of Poland, was sepa- 

tunity of exposing the weak compliance of | rated fora time, it is true, from her children, | 
the students of the annulose classes with the | on suspicion of being implicated in some con- 

authority of Cuvier, and the groundlessness spiracy against the government of His Im- 

of their faith in the dicta of the great anato- perial Highness of Russia; but her banish- | 

nist, who would detach from the insecta of | ment for two years to Berezov, an important 
linneus those articulate species that breathe | city of Western Siberia, seems to have been | 
water by means of gills, and would fofm them j lightened in a peculiar measure by hospitali- 
into a distinct class; for Mr. Fullom has | ties, luxuries, and comforts. She lived free | 
satisfied himself that the Crustacea ‘claim | and unobserved, participated in all the social | 
superior rank to Arachnides,” inasmuch as | gaieties of the people, enjoyed the companion- | 
they are usually encased in a solid calea- | ship of a lively Siberian amazon, renowned for | 
teous skin, perforated by openings, through | smoking, boating, and shooting, in boots and | 
which they receive and exhale air”! (p. 289.) | a jockey ‘ap, visited and entertained visitors, 
To the Geographical Distribution of Ani- | attended fétes and masquerades, and her ad- | 
mals Mr. Fullom contributes the following: | ventures ‘and shrewd observations of Bere- | 
~The Ourang-outang, or Wild Man of the | zovian life and manners are here narrated | 
oods, is a native of the regions north of | with graceful and stirring interest. | 

Coromandel.” (p. 312.) Tt was in 1838-9 that Madame Eve Fe- ; 

To Anatomy he is even more bountiful :— | linska was ordered by the Czar to quit her | 

the Pree one 13 joined at the knee | to home; and having been confined for a few | 

Wo bones of the leg,” (has not Mr. Ful- 

om a knee-pan also joined by capsular liga- 

ment and muscle to the femur ?) “ which ter- 

minate in the foot, composed of seven bones, 
guarded from injury above by an arch.” 

'P- 340.) We had always supposed that the 

“even bones of the tarsus or ankle formed 

theme g fesment. of the foot, and that they 

eae 4-4 constituted the arch of that seg- W olge 
- , the fourteen bones of the toes com- | the Caspian Sea, carries to this place merchan- 

ete the extremities.” But the metatarsal | dise from the south and the west. Here, the Cal- 
€8 equally belong to the extremity, if Mr. | mucks, Persians, and Bukharians come with the 


j 
| 





“ 


months in a convent of Russian nuns at Kiov, | 
she was sledged away with post horses and | 
bells to the far north. On arriving at Nijny 
Novgorod, it happened that the annual Maka- 
riev fair was being held, and there are few 
such incidents of the journey on which our 
intelligent exile has not some brief and sen- | 


sible remarks.— nthe —_ 
“The Wolga, by which the Baltic is united with | 





Fullom will not allow them to form part of the | 


foot. Th 
. e author may dee se criticisms | . nt 
ay deem these criticisms | and curious collections of precious stones. These 


close ; but if he w; a : | | 
; he will condescend to minute | and the like articles of raw produce, and the other | | 
| to approach his seat, to enable him to shake hands 

Pag 


Progen h he might as well be accurate. If 

iS the two bones of the leg” he means 
laand fibula, we may inform him that 
atter does not, 
femur 


“The stomach is a sort of bag, formed of 


riches of Asia, are exchanged for the choice com- 
modities of Europe. It cheered me to see that, by 
| means of commerce on the very spot where I then 
in man, articulate with | was, and which I saw so benumbed and almost 
dead, intercourse was yet maintained between so 
many nations, differing in origin, customs, lan- 





| ings. 


_ of mining, with a mint established by Government, 


| began to manifest their genial influence. 


} + . . 
but free to dispose of my time as I chose. 


elbows. 


| produce of their own country; the Chinese, with | 
their tea and silks; the Siberians, with their furs | 


in their dress; in their physiognomy and civiliza- 
tion. Divided by nearly the whole of the globe, 
they here meet together on friendly terms, and 
| become acquainted with each other, and human- 
| ized.” 

Those who remember the beautiful mala- 
chite doors, tables, and vases exhibited last 
year in the Russian department of the Crystal 
Palace, will be interested in a description of 


| the locality in which they were prepared:— 


‘* Ekatarinburg is one of the towns founded in 
1723, and contains a good number of fine build- 
It is the central point of the administration 


and is tolerably populous. It is, besides, cele- 


' brated for its mines and iron works, its mineral 


ores, and its process of polishing precious stones. 
Gems of every kind, and all sorts of jewellery, can 
be had here at a very moderate price. Amethysts, 
opals, chalcedonies, chrysolites, topazes, aquama. 
rines, emeralds, and a variety of rock-crystals, are 
exposed for sale in great quantities, polished and 
unpolished ; and some are not inelegantly set.” 


Madame Felinska arrived at Tobolsk, the 
capital of Western Siberia, in exactly a 
month:— 

‘We had throughout a very easy sledge journey, 
there being plenty of snow on the roads, though on 
approaching Tobolsk it commenced to thaw, and 
torrents of melted snow were rushing from the 
hills. Obviously the beams of the vernal sun 
Having 
gone through all the forms at the police-office, in 
accordance with the usage on the arrival of pas- 


| sengers, we put up at a guest-house (goscinnica), 


which is an inn exclusively destined for the class 
of exiles to which we belonged, and contains 
several suites of rooms, in which they are lodged. 
Worn out with a whole month's constant travelling, 
I was delighted to find myself in a comfortable 
room, where I no longer heard the tinkling of the 
post-bells, and was not pressed to travel on and on, 
In this 
delicious state of tranquil repose I almost forgot 
that I had still a weary journey before me—for I 
had not yet reached my destination.” 

The traveller here met with several other 
exiles, and gives a touching description of 
the final melancholy career of a distinguished 
Polish officer, who had fought many battles 
under Napoleon; but, accused of taking part 
in the Pestel conspiracy in Russia, had been 


twenty years before transported without trial 


to Tobolsk:— 

‘‘During one of my walks, being accompanied 
by some friends, I paid a visit to Colonel Severin 
Krzyzanowski. He was a poor invalid; both his 
feet are paralyzed, and he never quits his chamber, 
One of our company, M. Onufry Pietraszkiewicz, 
preceded us to apprise the Colonel of our approach, 


/and we waited in an outer room while his nurse, 


a German, prepared for our reception. In about a 
quarter of an hour the Colonel was ready to receive 
us, and being ushered in, we found him sitting in 
a deep arm-chair, @ la Voltaire, propped up on 
both sides, his infirm debilitated body requiring 
those supports. His long, thin hair was snow- 
white—hleached, as it appeared, by premature 


oe . 8 ° . 
age, brought on by much suffering, and it fell 


down on his shoulders, reaching nearly to his 
His face was excessively pale, and looked 
as though it were swollen; the lustre of his eyes 
was dimmed, and their old fire quenched. As he 
saw us enter, his lips and eyes trembled convul- 
sively, betraying a strong inward emotion. We 
perceived that he tried to speak, and could not, 
He then by a movement of his hand made us a sign 
with us. e ‘ 

| © With inconceivable fire and rapidity, he dis- 
coursed on a variety of things and _ incidents, 
| plunging by turns into the past and the present, 


| and nowhere resting long, as if forewarned of his 
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lucid moments being numbered and but scantily 
granted to him. He seemed therefore the more 
eager to catch at each moment, as they flew 
rapidly by. Within half an hour, however, his 
ideas grew confused, and at last got quite unstrung. 
He still continued speaking with the same volu- 
bility as before, but alas! there was no reason in 
his words. I did all I could to bring him back to 
his former train of associations, but all in vain. 
His thoughts having once lost their pathway, could 
by no means be brought into it again.” 


The Colonel survived this visit only a few 
months. ; 
ceeded, in a trading vessel, by the river Oby, 
to the place of her destination: — é 

** At last we left the Oby and entered on the 


Soswa, one of the minor tributaries, though still | 


large enough in its volume of water to surpass the 
largest rivers of the European continent. 
in the Uralian mountains, and after absorbing in 
its course a number of smaller streams and rivers, 


falls into the Oby at no great distance from | 


Berezov. 

‘* No sooner had we entered on the Soswa, than 
all eyes turned towards the north ; and it was not 
long before a shout of joy was raised, ‘Berezov ! 
Berezov !’ 3 ’ 

‘* We disembarked at the quay in the bay, and 
found a crowd of people of all classes, old and 
young, standing on the shore, the women dressed 
in gaudy, bright colours, their gowns, pelisses, and 
handkerchiefs shining like so many flower beds, as 
if it were a fair. 
at one point, not on Sunday, but ona working-day, 
I conceived quite a different idea of Berezov from 
what I had previously entertained.” 


Having taken apartments, Madame Fe- 
linska and her companion in exile, Josephine, 
commenced making a round of calls, and soon 
introduced themselves to the é/ife of the 
Berezovians. 
object of especial friendship :— 

‘We received an invitation from the director of 
the police (Sprawnik) to an evening party at his 
house, on the occasion, as we afterwards learned, 
of his wife's name's day. . " ' ° 
We went at ten o'clock, and found a numerous 
company. The male portion amused themselves 
in the first suite of rooms, by playing boston, or 
partaking of refreshments ; the ladies sat in the 
drawing-room, richly attired in dresses of the most 
expensive stuffs, decorated with gold chains, neck- 
laces, and brooches of precious stones and Oriental 
pearls. The only difference observable was in 
their head-dresses, by which the wives of the fune- 
tionaries nobles (blahorody) could be distin- 
guished from those of the citizens. The first wore 
caps, the latter coloured silk kerchiefs, tied in a 
manner to make the head appear in the shape of a 
melon. “s * - 

‘* Before a sofa stood a table covered with all 
sorts of confectionary, preserves, dried fruit, and 
cedar nuts, and every now and then the hostess 
went round to present some of these to the ladies. 
Each of the new-comers on her entrance had, by 
way of welcome, a plate of sweetmeats presented 
to her; and it was regularly from her that the 
new round commenced. Gentlemen seemed to 
take no delight in these delicacies, but made up 
for their abstinence in this respect by partaking of 
the wine and liquors. . . . * 

“At midnight we wished to take leave; but our 
amiable hostess would not hear of it. She would 
not let us go before supper, and gave orders that it 
should be instantly served. At about two o'clock 
the supper came, and consisted of an immense 
variety of dishes, amounting, without exaggeration, 
to full a hundred. - - . 

“ Every grand feast commences with a pirog, a 
raised cake, usually with a French crust. On the 
occasion of name’s-day festivals, this figures on the 
table as one of the standing dishes. No grand féte 
takes place without it. The whole supp ris a la 

Jourchette. Everybody takes what he likes best. 
and eats where and with whom he pleases. Due 


or 


From Tobolsk our authoress pro- | 


It rises | 


Seeing this assemblage of people | 
| Berezovians, and at no entertainment is it for- | 


The chief of the police was an _ 


honour being done to the pirog, the first entry 
came in, and the whole table was entirely covered 
with it. It would be no small task to enumerate 
the variety of dishes. 
and fresh—geese fresh and pickled, and stuffed 
with various ingredients, and set round with jellies; 
tongues of oxen and rein-deer, prepared in a pecu- 
liar manner ; heads and heels of the same animals, 
and coloured jellies, ornamented on the top with 
a variety of neat, shining embellishments, and 
proudly reposing on layers of lemon peel, geranium 
| leaves, and flowers. Little satisfied with the pro- 
visions which the place could afford, the lady in 
| whose honour the day was celebrated, had procured 
| supplies from distant parts of the country ; and 

among these figured a splendid ham, and a roast 
| pig, cold, both imported from Tobolsk. The first 
entrée having been removed, the second was served. 
This was not so abundant as the first, and con- 
sisted chiefly of cutlets and game, with but one 
| sweet, in which the taste of onion and palm pre- 
| dominated. As for sauces, this part of the culinary 
art might be declared to be still in its infancy at 
| Berezov. The third enfrée was made up wholly of 
roast meat, and it would be difficult to describe all 
| the dishes, so great was their variety. Every kind 
of game that the woods and forest contained, was 
brought on the table, and it almost groaned be- 
neath the heap of geese, ducks, woodcocks, par- 
| tridges, and various species of snipes. Amidst this 
grand array, roast veal occupied the place of 
honour. Subsequently to this course, rice-pudding 
was ushered in, with a white sauce poured over it. 
This is the only one of our puddings known to the 








| gotten. These principal courses were succeeded 
| by sweet jellies, clear and transparent, and orna- 
| mentally served up. They would have been unex- 


| ceptionally good, only for the quantity of wine and | 


' spices in them, which rendered them rather too 
| pungent for. the palate. At last several sorts of 
cakes were brought in, and with these the féte 
ended.” 

As in the summer of this northerly region 
there is little difference between night and 
day, and in the winter the day is only of 
three hours’ duration, the Berezovians occupy 
much of their time in playing at cards and 
various games, in telling stories, and in mas- 
querade amusements :— 

“The principal and most favourite amusement 
at Christmas, in which all the Berezovians are de- 
lighted to take a part, is that of disguises, or what 
is called here a masquerade, This pastime com- 


mences, as I before remarked, on the second day | 


after Christmas, and lasts till Epiphany. Every 
evening, people make their appearance in a variety 
of disguises ; nor is the diversion confined to the 
higher or richer classes, as government functiona- 
ries and merchants ; but is shared by the humblest, 
and by old and young alike. Fancy costumes and 
masks are procured by the wealthier inhabitants 


There were ducks, smoked | 


} 
| 


from Tobolsk, and are thus brought into use from | 
year to year, while the lower classes present them- | 


selves in less costly dresses, but which answer the 
same purpose. 
a different costume, borrow any garments, however 

old and common, from others, and disguised in these, 

with a handkerchief drawn over the face instead of 
a mask, divert themselves as well as the best. <A 

merry heart makes everything go pleasantly. 

**On the approach of dusk the town is crowded 
with maskers, some on foot, others in sledges, 
proceeding from house to house, and all frolicsome 
and happy, the more so if, as frequently happens, 
they find the doors of houses not bolted against 
them, and their owners willing to give them a wel- 
come. Most of the masked parties enter the house 
without saying anything, or even having anything 
to say, and after iounging in the apartments for a 
few minutes, depart as they came, continuing their 
visits in this manner through the town. Personal | 
acquaintances and friends, if they like to awaken 
curiosity, venture on some pantomimes agreeing 
with the characters they have assumed, but do not 


speak. 


They who are too poor to procure i ) 
| and two sons, one married and the 


children, and the other a boy of twelve years © 
and consequently not able to give 
to his elder brother, 
the family had devolved, happened to 
provisions at the end of the 

season had not yet commenced, 
birds was unusually retarded by the co : 
‘roved unsuccessful, and even fish bones, 





I . 

which in time of 
is obtained, began at length to fail. 
the family then were, hunger deprive 
energy and strength, and nothing 
await a lingering and cruel death 
In this conjuncture 
decided that rather than all 
' one should be made a sacrifice 
others. os 
roaching, opened them a sure prospect 


they may not be recognised, 
main longer in the house. 
| the whole town, the masked parties 


nate their v 


have been invited to pass the rest of t} 

“The most distinguished of our , 
| pany consisted of government function 
| sprinkling o 
Among them we recognised the director o 
| in a Cossack costume; the judge 
| dressed as a 
a lancer; while the postmaster wore th 


of a civilian 


sician disguised himself as a woman: 
_the director of police 


aa ED 
ve requested to re- 
After en 
on . bd —_ y terr - 
isits in some friendly circle, where tae 

) C ey 

1€ evening, 
vasked com. 
ver aries, with ; 
f the principal aristocracy of the ren 
f police 
of the district 
and the paymaster-ceneral as 
® costume 
of the seventeenth century; the phy. 
the lady of 
appeared in a costume re- 


hussar : 


sembling a Cracovian ; the professor's sister wor 


a dress of a nondescript character, su 


Ss ester 1 by 


her own fancy, and lastly our friend, Madame 





X 


and her brother were disguised as Turks.” 


The authoress gives also an interesting 
account of what is called the ‘butter-milk 


mummery. 


’ 


The common people of Berezov are de- 


scribed as 


goods, and 


having no lack of this world’s 
as being neat and well clad; but 


the wandering tribes of Ostiaks and Sa. 


moiedes, li 


ke the Esquimaux, are filthy in 


the extreme, living amid grease and putrid 
smells, and feeding on raw meat, on the 
blood and entrails of animals, and on any 
sort of offal that comes in their way. Copious 
and interesting is the account given of these 


people, esp 
ing at Obd 


ecially of their annual fair gather- 
orsk,. 


While speaking of the Ostiaks, it may be 


well, in co 
seems well 


nclusion, to quote a story, which 
authenticated, confirmatory of the 


difficulty of supporting life in the circum. 


polar regions. 


Vhen stating our opinion at 


the recent meeting of the British Association 


at Belfast 


to subsist 


of the utter improbability of Sir 


John Franklin, or any of his crew, being able 


on the produce of arctic animal 


life, Colonel Sabine, than whom no one 1s 


plied, that 
discovered 


No 


**Tn order 
situation to which these poor people are freque 
reduced through want of provisions, I shall relate 
one occurrence, which took place in the district ot 
Berezov, a few years before I arrived there. + 
account of it is preserved in the archives of the 
town, and I heard it confirmed by eye-witnessts, 
| competent judges of the case. 

«© An Ostiak family, consisting of an aged! 


Mea 


These more licensed visitors, although | liverance; ina few days, 


more qualified to speak on the subject, re- 


“traces of oF ages had been 
throughout all the region hitherto 


explored, and wherever Esquimaux could 
live, he presumed Englishmen could live 
also.” a 
duced to show that the Esquimaux remain 10 
this high latitude for any lengthened period. 
|The following sad tale is not without its 
bearings on the question:— 


evidence has, however, been ad- 


to convey an idea of the frightful 
: nuy 


An 


nother 
father of two 
ld, 


much assistance 
on whom the maintenance © 
fall short 0 
year. The fishing 
‘ the return of the 
ld, hunting 
from 
dearth a sort of nutritive JeHy 
Situated as 
d them of all 
remained but to 
from starvation. 
i it was 

a council was held, and it : 
should perish thus, 
for the food of the 
which was fast 4p 
of de- 
birds In 


nwhile the spring 


} 
they thougot, 
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es . . 

would return from their winter-quarters, 
beet ord them plenty of food, and could they 
- out but a short time, they would be saved. 
bid adopted this awful resolution, which ap- 
Sere “td the only means of saving their lives, 
og iat proceeded to draw lots, to see who 
al be the victim. The lots den drawn, and 

n the eldest married son. 

on - ation of the whole family at this 


“The consterna . 
result may be imagined. The aged mother, con- 


ting how muc 


f all, represented to the family, that | 


0 

i an kill him, they could not, even when 
he spring should arrive, improve their situation, 
pein would then be able to procure them sub- 
istence? therefore, they had better all perish at 
once. This representation was acknowledged by 
all the members of the family to be perfectly just. 
Bat who was to replace the appointed victim? A 

of dreadful significance ensued. At last, 
the aged matron interrupted this silence, and said: 
‘Kill me! let me be eaten before you kill my son. 
Iam old, and my life is of no use. Besides, I am 
not attached to life, and if I have lived long, it is 
because I could not help it.’ The matron’s volun- 
tary offer was accepted. She was killed instead 
ofher son, and her body afforded temporary sus- 
tenance to the family. A few days afterwards 
fshing became practicable, and the whole family 
was saved from starvation. 

“The Ostiak yourtas, standing alone and dis- 
persed amidst forests, do not admit of outward ob- 
grvation and scrutiny, and the inhabitants are 
mable to investigate the conduct and daily occu- 
pations of their neighbours. The incident I have 
described would, in all probability, have never trans- 
pired, if the perpetrators of the horrible deed had 
not themselves voluntarily brought it to light, with- 
outin the least suspecting that they would be called 
toaccount for the confession. The case came to be 
known in this manner. When the spring arrived, 
and communication by water was_ re-established, 
me ofthe Berezovians who had for many years 
previously had mercantile relations with the ill- 
fated family, happened to visit them, and observing 
the absence of the mother, inquired what had be- 
cme of her. ‘Our mother is no more,’ replied 
the eldest son, ‘ We have eaten her to save our- 
selves from perishing.’ 

“Astonished beyond measure, the visitor made 
forther inquiries, and afterwards communicated all | 





| 


+ 





the particulars to the authorities. The entire 


family were then brought to trial; and the conse- | 


quence was, that the elder son was sentenced to 
the mines for life, and the younger, as the least 
guilty, not being of age, was banished to Surgut, a 
town situated three hundred versts from Berezov.” | 
_The work is translated with grace and 
judgment, and has a sustaining interest in 
every page. 











Charles the | 


The Cloister Life of the Emperor 
John W. 


Fifth. By William Stirling. 
Parker and Son. 

; [Second Notice. ] 

0 proceed. The convent of St. Jerome, at 





Luste, is built on the sunny slope of a wooded 
serra, commanding an extensive and most 
picturesque panorama. Charles had many 
years before noted the sweet and secluded 
‘pot, and had treasured up the locality as the 
ate of his future hermitage. To this peaceful 
‘olitude, so refreshing to the weary soul, the 
eshly comforts of a balmy climate, abundant 
gardens, fruit trees, clear trout streams, and 
ae added; while an additional 
full pride Pats lainly furnished, but 
a - : - with well-cushioned arm-chairs 
iets of ar Peet secured the in-door | 
* endaty ? imperial recluse. And when | 
ned ¥r that his gold and silver plate | 

it may be presumed | 


ed 13.000 ounces, 


he lived like a gentleman. His house- intend immediate and most rigorous mea- 


hold consisted in all of sixty persons, chiefly 


Flemings, and his chamber of fourteen; 
these were his confidential friends and com- 
panions. To Quixada, the chamberlain, an 


old soldier, he entrusted the care of his natu- 
ral son, Don John, of Austria, the secret of 
whose parentage was not revealed. With 
Gaztelu, his secretary, he carried on the im- 
portant state correspondence, for although he 


h her elder son was required for , had laid aside the sceptre, the interest he 


took in polities was unabated, and his opinion 
was asked by the Regent Infanta and Philip 
IT. on every ticklish occasion, and cheerfully 
given. Mr. Stirling treats as idle tales the 
notions that Charles ever 
abdication, or that Philip feared he would 
return to the throne, which in fact Charles 
frequently and earnestly was requested to do, 
but stedfastly declined :— 

“In truth, Philip's filial affection and reverence 
shines like a grain of fine gold in the base metal 
of his character; his father was the one wise and 
strong man who crossed his path whom he never 
suspected, under-valued, or used ill. The repose 
of Charles cannot have been troubled with regrets 
for his resigned power, seeing that, in truth, he 
never resigned it at all, but wielded it at Yuste as 
firmly as he had wielded it at Augsburg or Toledo. 
He had given up little beyond the trappings of 
royalty, and his was not a mind to regret the 
pageant, the guards, and the gold sticks.” 


His relaxations were literary, musical, ar- 
tistic, and mechanical. His old familiar at- 
tendant, William van Male, of Bruges, was by 
his side day and night, and translated and 
corrected the compositions of the Emperor, 


whose education—bred and born in the camp } 


—had been neglected. A portable organ was 
in constant play, to which a choir of friars 
was taught to sing hymns. Another favourite 
was Juanelo Torriano, of Cremona, with whom 
Charles constructed watches, astronomical 
time-pieces, and ingenious pieces of mechan- 


ism; and his pictures were few, but fine, and | 


of | 


such as became the friend and ay 
Titian. He was fond also of pet birds and 


flowers. 
He occasionally received envoys and offi- 


. a . ; ‘ » Prince of | 
cial visitors of rank, such as the | favour of Heaven. 


Eboli, sent by Philip II. to consult him on 
important state affairs; his sisters, the Queens 
Dowager of France and Hungary, and the 


Duke of Gandia, the celebrated Francisco | 


Borgia; he, too, had renounced the pomps 
and vanities of this world, and exchanged, 
when in the prime of life, his ducal coronet 
for the robe of the Jesuit. A fellow-feeling in- 
duced Charles to place unlimited confidence 
in this visitor, with whom he was frequently 
closeted in secret conference for many hours. 


Charles lived on terms of friendly familiarity | 


repented of his | 








} 





with the friars, much to the dissatisfaction of | 


his lay suite. He was very attentive to his 
devotions, and sincerely religious ; he usually 
heard mass from the window of his bed-room, 
which looked into the church, and during 


Lent, took his place in the choir with the | 


monks; and “at the end of the ra 
prayers, 


like the rest, held in his hand, flogged him- | 


self with such sincerity of purpose, that the 
scourge was stained with his blood. 

It was observed, as he got older, that his 
bigotry waxed stronger ; and so great was his 
indignation at some symptoms of Lutheran 


heresy at Seville, that he urged the imme- 


diate extirpation by fire and sword, observing 


that, if anything could te 


retreat, it would be to go in person and super- 


| 
| 


mpt him from his | perfors 


—. 


| the unscrupulous Leti. 
| is indeed very absurd. 





sures. It was then that he declared his 
regret that he had not put Luther to death, 
when he had him in his power at the Diet of 
Worms in 1521; he had spared him, he said, 
on account of his pledged word, when he 
ought to have preferred the higher duty of 
“avenging upon that arch-heretic his offences 
against God.” 

Meantime his general health continued 
good, and there was every prospect that his 
life might be much prolonged, when in 
August 1558, a cold and injudicious repellent, 
used by him to allay some gouty irritations of 
his legs, occasioned a change for the worse. 
It was about this time that his thoughts 
seemed more turned to religion and its rites. 
He had always been accustomed to celebrate 
with funeral obsequies the anniversary of the 
deaths of his kinsfolk and distinguished 
friends, attending himself, preceded by a page 
holding a lighted taper; and now, having con- 
sulted his confessor, he determined to perform 
his own funeral. ‘ The high altar, the cata- 
falque, and the whole church shone with a 
blaze of light, the friars were all in their 
places, and the pious monarch himself was 
there attired in sable weeds, bearing a taper 
to see himself interred, and to celebrate his 
own obsequies. When the solemn mass for 
the dead was sung, he came forward and gave 
his taper into the hands of the officiating 
priest, in token of his desire to yield his soul 
into the hands of his Maker.” The canon 
Gonzalez, who finds no details of this ceremony 
in the archives of Simaneas, treats the story 
as an idle tale; he laments the credulity of 
Sigueng¢a, and pours out much patriotic scorn 
on the highly-wrought picture of Robertson. 
The conclusions to which Mr. Stirling, who 
has carefully considered the question, has 
arrived, will be best understood in his own 
words :— 

‘* Of Robertson's account of the matter it is im- 
possible to offer any defence. Masterly as a sketch, 
it has unhappily been copied from the canvas of 
In everything but style it 
‘The Emperor was bent,’ 
says the historian, ‘on performing some act of 
piety that would display bis zeal, and merit the 
The act on which he fixed was 
as wild and uncommon as any that superstition 
ever suggested to a weak and disordered fancy. 
He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies before 
his death. He ordered his tomb to be erected in 
the chapel of the monastery. His domestics marched 
thither in funeral procession, with black tapers in 
their hands. He himself followed in his shroud. 
He was laid in his coffin, with much solemnity. 
The service for the dead was chanted, and Charles 
joined in the prayers which were offered up for the 
rest of his soul, mingling his tears with those which 
his attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating 
areal funeral, The ceremony closed with sprink- 
ling holy water on the coffin in the usual form, and, 
all the assistants retiring, the doors of the chapel 
were shut. Then Charles rose out of the coffin, 
and withdrew to his apartment, full of those awful 
sentiments which such a singular solemnity was 
calculated to inspire. But either the fatiguing 
length of the ceremony, or the impressions which 


xtinguishing the taper which he the image of death left on his mind, affected him 
e3 4 f i “ ’ - 


so much that next day he was seized with a fever, 
His feeble frame could not long resist its violence, 
and he expired on the twenty-first of September, 


after a life of fifty-eight years, six months, and 
| twenty-five days.’ ‘ 


‘* Siguenga’s account of the affair, which I have 
adopted, is that Charles, conceiving it to be for the 
benefit of his soul, and having obtained the con- 
sent of his confessor, caused a funeral service to be 
ned for himself, such as he had lately been 
performing for his father and mother. At this 
service he assisted, not as a corpse, but as one of 
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the spectators, a? his hand, like the others, 
@ waxen taper, which at a certain point of the 
ceremonial he gave into the hands of the officiating 
priest, in token of his desire to commit his svul to 
the keeping of his Maker. There is not a word to 
raged the tale that he followed the procession in 
his shroud, or that he simulated death in his 
coffin, or that he was left behind in the church 
when the service was over. In this story respect- 
ing an infirm old man, the devout son of a church 
where services for the dead are of daily occurrence, 
I can see nothing incredible or very surprising. 
Abstractedly considered, it appears quite as reason- 
able that a man on the brink of the grave should 
perform funeral rites for himself, as that he should 
_erbesng such rites for persons whose bones had 

come dust many years before. But without 
venturing upon this dark and dangerous ground, it 
may be safely asserted that superstition and dys- 
pepsia have driven men into extravagancies far 
greater than the act which Siguenga has attributed 
to Charles. Nor is there any reason to doubt the 
historian’s veracity in a matter in which the credit 
of his order or the interest of the church is no way 
concerned. He might perhaps be suspected of 
overstating the regard entertained by the Emperor 
for the friars of Yuste, were his evidence not con- 
firmed by the letters of the friar-hating household. 
But I see no reason for questioning his accuracy in 
his account of the obsequies, which he published 
with the authority of his name, while men were 
still alive who could have contradicted a mis- 
statement.” 

Be this as it may, the come og did but 
anticipate his real funeral, for when the imagi- 
nary ceremonial was concluded, he sat too 
long musing in the open air, and caught a 
chill; a fever came on on the 31st of August, 
and he took to his bed, never to rise. For 
twenty-one days and long nights he struggled 
with death; nor can we better conclude our 
brief remarks on this excellent work than 
with Mr. Stirling’s impressive account of the 
last scene of the mighty Emperor's chequered 
career :—— 

‘* Towards eight in the evening, Charles asked if 
the consecrated tapers were ready; and he was 
evidently sinking rapidly. The physicians acknow- 
ledged that the case was past their skill, and that 
hope was over. Cornelio retired; Mathisio re- 
mained by the bed, occasionally feeling the patient’s 
pulse, and whispering to the group of anxious spec- 
tators, ‘ His majesty has but two hours to live—but 
one hour—but half an hour.’ Charles meanwhile 
lay in a stupor, seemingly unconscious, but now 


and then mumbling a prayer, and turning his eyes | 
At length he raised himself and called | 


to heaven. 


for ‘William.’ Van Male was instantly at his 


side, and understood that he wished to be turned | 


in bed, during which operation the Emperor leaned 
upon him heavily, and uttered a groan of agony. 


shadow, ‘ Domine, jam moritur/’ 
now dying.’ The primate came forward with the 


chaplain Villalva, to whom he made a sign to | 


speak. It was now nearly two o'clock in the 
morning of the 2lst of September, St. Matthew's 
day. Addressing the dying man, the favourite 
preacher told him how blessed a privilege he en- 
joyed in having been born on the feast of St. 


Matthias the apostle, who had been chosen by lot | 


to complete the number of the twelve, and in being 
about to die on the Feast of St. Matthew, who for 
Christ’s sake had forsaken wealth as his majesty 
had forsaken imperial power. For some time the 
preacher held forth in this pious and edifying 


strain. At last the Emperor interposed, saying, ‘The | ; 
| MAUS > 


time is come, bring me’ the candles and the cru- 
cifix.’ 
long kept in reserve for this supreme hour. 
one was a taper from our Lady's shrine at Mon- 
serrat; the other, a crucifix of beautiful workman- 


ship, which had been taken from the dead hand of | 


his wife at Toledo, and which afterwards com- 
forted the last moments of his son at the Escorial, 





| shot, and terrorised France. 


| owed his life : 


These were cherished relics, which he had | 
The | 


He received them eagerly from the Archbishop, and 
taking one in each hand, for some moments he 
silently contemplated the figure of the Saviour, 
and then clasped it to his bosom. Those who stood 
nearest to the bed now heard him say quickly, as 
if replying toa call, ‘ Ya, voy, Sefior’—‘ Now, Lord, 
Igo!’ As his strength failed, his fingers relaxed 
their hold of the crucifix, which the primate there- 
fore took, and held it before him. A few moments 
of death-wrestle between soul and body followed, 
after which, with his eyes fixed on the cross, and 
with a voice loud enough to be heard outside the 
room, he cried ‘ Ay, Jesus/’ and expired.” 





Napoleon the Little. By Victor Hugo. 

Vizetelly and Co. 
THE title of this book, and the fame of its 
author, have procured for it more notice than 
any of the political workscalled forth by the pre- 
sent state of affairsin France. ‘The searchers 
on the frontier have injunctions to exercise 
special vigilance lest a publication so danger- 
ous and so offensive should find access into 
the embryo empire. Vast numbers of copies, 
however, are in circulation in Paris, which 
are said to have been sent in sheets through 
the post-office in safety envelopes. The de- 
mand for reading it is so great that the ad- 
venturous owners are obtaining large sums 
by lending their copies, a risk which would 
only be run in consideration of most profit- 
able returns. By Frenchmen in exile the 
book is greedily read, and is considered the 
ablest attack yet made on the Prince Pre- 
sident. Our own opinion is, that so much 
violence and bluster, with worse faults to be 
presently pointed out, are little creditable to 
the judgment and taste of the author, and 
that the work will do more harm than good 
to the cause in support of which it is written. 
We may use Madame Roland’s famous ex- 
pression with regard to books as well as 
deeds—* O Liberty, what things are written 
in thy name!” 

So far as M. Victor Hugo keeps to the 
historical events of the revolution of the 2nd 
of December, and the account of the con- 
sequences of the coup d'état, the book is all 
very well. The narrative of the massacres 
and cruelties of that period is written with 


| powerful energy, and the denunciations of 


the tyrant, and the lamentations over lost 
liberty, are uttered with stern and affecting 
earnestness. The terrible details of many 
scenes in Paris and in the provinces are given, 
and the following is the summing up of the 


I | results of the coup d’état:— 
The physician now looked towards the door, and | r 


said to the Archbishop, who was standing in the | 
‘ My lord, he is | 


“On the 2nd December, and the following days, 
he, the executive power, assailed the legislative 
power, arrested the representatives, drove out the 
assembly, dissolved the council of state, expelled 
the high court of justice, suppressed the laws, took 
25,000,000 francs from the bank, gorged the army 
| with gold, swept the streets of Paris with grape- 


Since then, he has 
proscribed eighty-four representatives of the peo- 
ple ; stolen from the Princes of Orleans the pro- 
perty of their father, Louis Philippe, to whom he 
decreed despotism in fifty-eight 
articles, under the name of Constitution ; garotted 
the Republic ; made the sword of France a gag in 
mouth of liberty ; pawned the railways; picked 
the pockets of the people ; regulated the budget by 


banished into Belgium, Spain, Piedmont, Switzer- 
land, and England, 40,000 republicans ; filled all 
souls with sorrow; covered all foreheads with a 
blush.” 


The portrait and personal sketch of Louis | 


Napoleon is one of the passages in the volume 


that will be read with curiosity :— 


transported into Africa 10,000 democrats ; | 








[Oct. 30 
“Louis Bonaparte is a man of dae coe 
cold, pale, slow in his movements having m 
of a person not quite awake, He has publit 

we mentioned before, a tolerable treatise pay = 
lery, and is thought to be acquainted ae 
manceuvring of cannon. 7 

“He is a good horseman. He speaks draw! 
ingly, with a slight German accent. tee 
trionic abilities were displayed at the Folin... 
tournament. He has a thick moustache covering 
his smile like that of the Duke d’Artwuis a d a 
eye like that of Charles IX. eile: 

‘Judging of him, apart from wh 
“necessary acts,’ or ‘ his grand acts,’ 
commonplace personage, puerile, theatrical and 
vain. The persons who are invited to St. Cloud 
in the summer, receive with the invitation = 
order to bring a morning toilette, and an ey. nin 
toilette. He loves finery, trinketry, feathers 
embroidery, spangles, grand words, and grand 
titles, the sounding, the glittering, all the class. 
ware of power. In his quality of cousin to the 
battle of Austerlitz, he dresses himself up as a 
general, . = ‘ 

‘**He is not an idiot. He is a man of another 
age than our own. He seems absurd and mad 
because he is out of his place and time. 
him in the sixteenth century to Spain, and 
Philip II. would recognise him; to England, and 
Henry VIII. would smile on him; to Italy, and 
Cesar Borgia would embrace him. Or even. 
taking care to place him beyond the pale of Euro- 
pean civilization, place him, in 1817, at Janina, 
and Ali-Tepeleni would grasp him by the hand.” 


ight, 


the air 


Liuntoun 


at he calls his 


he is a Vulgar 


’ 


Transport 


The abuse of the President is unmeasured. 
Such phrases as these are frequent :— 

‘This imperial ruffian, this pick-pocket prince, 
this gipsy king, this traitor, this master, this Fran- 
coni’s groom! this radiant, imperturbable, self 
satisfied governor, crowned with his successful 
crime, who goes and comes, and peacefully parades 
trembling Paris, and who has everything with 
him,—the stock exchange, the Church, the magis- 
tracy, all influence, all cautions, all invocations, 
from the Nom de Dieu of the soldiers to the 7 
Deum of the priest!” 


However much the friends of free and con- 
stitutional government may sympathise with 
those parts of Victor Hugo's work which 
relate to the tribune, the public press, the in- 
dependence of judges, and other political 
matters, few English readers will approve ol 
the social and religious principles in_ the 
closing part of the volume. Voltaire, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Rousseau—these are the aposties 
of modern progress! In the gloom of the 
present reign of Jesuit ascendancy, one hope 
remains to the exiled admirer of the Ency- 
clopedists. . 

It is almost too ludicrous to repeat it ser- 
ously; but, strange tosay, the author anxiously 
awaits the issue of the present experiments 11 
ballooning; for as soon as a method of steer- 
ing these aerial ships is discovered, farewell 
to the ecordons of dowaniers and police, and a 
free passage for liberty and reason appears 
once more: 

“Tt has now only to realize 
done it—a project, which is nothing ew gee 
the miracles it has already wrought ; it Nas onty * 
find the means of directing through a mass ot air, 
a bubble of lighter air; it has already obtained the 
bubble of air, and keeps it imprisoned ; it has now 
only to find the impulsive force, only to cause 4 
vacuity before the balloon, for instance, to burn 
the air before the aerostat, as the rocket does» 
has nothing more to do than to resolve this I ag 
blem in some way or other, which it wil apheany 
what will be the result? At that instant all 't d 
tiers vanish, all barriers are swept away ; ever, 
thing that resembles a wall of China round sie™s"s 
round commerce, round industry, round site of 
alities, round progress, crumbles; 10. y? wl 
censorship, in spite of index expurgatori™, ™ 


1 3+ has n 


and it has n 


¢ 
at 


t dues, «* 
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ght, in books and journals = ts tina. ery’ — lecture, he confines his attention to those depart- 
> air he sun— Voltaire, Diderot, . veg Te will fall like | ments which are more usually designated as the 
1, as hail-showers upon Rome, oe — = St. | Fine Arts. These are practically the only fields 
til. Petersburg ; the human —_ 1s Oe . the serf | for the exercise of imitation, as the word is now 
the will gather it in the —— omg i 128 5 a understood, though the defence which the author 
will die, and oppression Ww! no longer possible ; undertakes of Aristotle’s definition against the 
awl. man who dragged himself along the earth arises | criticisms of Sir Joshua Reynolds and Edmund 
_ : civilization changes itself into a flock of birds, | Burke, is philologically just. Aristotle used the 
_ ad flies away, whirling about and alighting joy- | word piynoig in its most extended sense—viz., 
duil ously at the poet gga san 5 ape o ery _ of the representation by means of art, while Sir Joshua 
lj . Lo! yonder where it passes ! oint your | Reynolds objected to the term, as if it implied only 
rr | cannons, old sempotianne, it a you ; you are | the imitation of external or visible objects. Mr. 
ea merely the bullet, while it Ai the lightning ; no Butler's interpretation of Aristotle’s definition is, 
as gore hatreds, no more conflicting interests, no that all art is an imitation or representation of 
ud more wars ; 2 new sort of life, composed of concord | an image in the mind, either awakened by some 
ps. and mental light, pervades and soothes the world ; | external object, or springing up from within.” 
a ¥ the fraternities of nations soar through illimitable | The discussion of these and other theoretical sub- 
Bi space, and hold communion 1n the eternal fields of | jects was appropriate to the audience before whom 
on air—men mingle with each other in the skies.” the lectures were delivered, and will be read with 
ass. Pauvre Idéologue! might Louis Napoleon oe aa by the classical scholar. The practical 
the well say of Victor Hugo. The Imperial oo i fmm aggro a the roomy of art as 
p . ‘elope é g and sculpture, are ; 
Sa throne is safe enough, if threatened only by |. 4. Bec 2 Banuang ane’ sculpture, are full of 
wind bags th és Thane TT hien Europe : instructive and entertaining matter. In some 
. s . 4 S . wives om —_ in ~ " . wy 
i EE ter not with the works of Voltaire parts the style is more adapted for a scholastic 
ad th tl : Bible oe ie “i P aire, | than fora popular audience, but the substance of the 
’ ay 7 » +4 : : . 
at bat with the idle, Which, 1n rotestant | book is suited for all classes, and likely to diffuse 
vad lands, has been the seed of all true and free | a sound taste and keen relish for artistic studies. 
al thoughts, then, and not till then, will there | Without entering into much detail on any branch 
we be solid hope for the cause of civilization or | of the course, the lectures present a well-sketched 
“a of liberty. But what can be expected of a outline of the first principles of the Fine Arts, with 
. writer, eminent though he be, who charges | enough of critical discussion and historical illustra- 
na, his arguments with such blasphemy as the tion to relieve the heaviness of didactic statement. 
following? — . oa vers forte a = design, museums, gal- 
‘ ce . | leries, and other subjects relating to national educa- 
ad. ‘ Puree years ee etek ee ey ers wit- | tion in art, are extremely sensible, and accord with 
fic ee thee gmeromigane om re a the improved tendency of public feeling of late 
3 y oO eva! rears ¢€ +O . ° ° ° 74° 7 
ce, de past the oo sala aes ac ““_ a of | years in this direction. While the extended study 
\n- the oi f ie a " aye 1e oy p11cans, | of art is advocated, not the least valuable part of 
Hf. ir a \ € priests, he O! crucified, in pre- | the author’s work is that in which the advantage 
Fa) holley aera La ‘ ae yan we! > eben | of classical and general education to the profes- 
les diets the Aarti oi ng ste UrnisneG >. cross, | sional artist ispointed out. The book is altogether 
th non a? “i y sagen Falloux has | one calculated to promote the study and the love of 
‘2. ty P 8 forehead the crown of thorns. | art, and is creditable both to the scholarship and 
of ar a a Piaced upon its mouth the sponge, | taste of the author. We are glad that the Oxford 
J In < ¢ iY P, 4 ‘ — ye zs ea . A . « y wie HAL ? : 
Te oe , - it lige ~— Bonaparte is | Art Society, in sanctioning these lectures of their 
Sr , ~ v4 ar | g 
ars oo: ag who struck his lance into its | secretary, have more enlightened and enlarged 
ade, iade it utter the last ery, Z£li/ Eli! | views than other artistic associations which have 
n- lana Sabachthani !” | epee ae 
‘h | of late years sprung up in our universities. 
h — | Histoire des Beni-Zeiyan, Rois de Tlemcen. By the 
" NOTICES. | Imam Cidi Abou’ Abd’ Allah-Mohammed-ibn- 
’ - | , iely 39) T ~ » “( > 
1 4 Man without a Name. A Tale. Edited by the | Abd’ el Djelyl el Tenessi. Translated from the 
° Dowager C e oa | Arab, by the Abbé Bargés. Paris: Duprat. 
af ager Countess of Morley. Bentley. ; i 
W tale is simovle ; zyaebes, 2 | ALTHovuGH the French have now been in posses- 
e $ simple in construction, and without (|; . 
treat variety og sion of Algeria for upwards of three-and-twenty 
’ g ariety of character; but the incidents are ‘ healt 
, affecting, and the Po . “© | vears, and although they have sent commissions 
se g, and the book is written in avery pleasing | + hasan i . 
“ syle. The interest in ¢ %, 5 | after commissions, and savant after savant, to 
: yie. interest in the hero and heroine of the | ae aoe : 
e tale is well ker ° : | make scientific, and artistic, and archwological re- 
d 8 ept up, and the manner in which the | ” , ; an 
C mystery of the supposed foundling is cleared up | searches therein, they have done little or nothing 
in gives scope for s dell 4 es. : P | to cause the literature of the Arabs to be known to 
er pe tor some skill in managing the course | , ‘hig j 
= the story. The sensitiveness of Edward Johnson Europe. This is much to be megrevies, Sr Se 
i: = finding that someth; pa ae is + | literature possesses in every department many 
& § that something criminal was attached | . : : - 
y 4 ‘s his parentage, is somewhat exaggerated ; at least works of real sterling merit. In history alone, for 
i it will appear « > ips years. dH a Seer example, Hadgy Khalfa counts not fewer than one 
n : 4 appear so to those who remember the famous 5 iy : 
2 matrimonial dialoe my : thousand two hundred authors of more or less dis- 
. =  Tmonal dialogue of Dr. Samuel Johnson and | 4: . ‘ ts list 
, ; ts intended wife, a scene which the similarity of tinction. The first of importance on his list is the 
: ™ ‘name probably succes ne simiuarity OF | celebrated Abou - Djafar- Mohammed - ben - Djorair, 
a aa = bably suggested to us. To risk the h 1 : — 839 of h t 
a age « +o is : 2 : y ras re 39 of our era; he wrote 
" 4 aon and life of a girl to whom he was be- ieee wien sete t wiih, the creation 
a under such circumstances, and to quit her : cog les. . ’ 
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q honour; but 
3 tly be likely 





1@ antipodes, displays keen sense 
in plain unromantic life would 
to occur in a way so quick and 


) aa UWeon, 143 P . en” e 
q litional. However, this, if a fault in the 


author, is one «|; 
Well that ends we 


“aning to virtue’s side,’ and all is 
7 . 
ll, as the loves of Edward Johnson 


: 4 ary Hardy did. The narrative parts of the tale 


' ; we well written 


and the dialogues well sustained. 


@ Ans ; . 
_ Ustralian part of the story forms an agreeable 


variety in the 


scenery and characters, and very 
some of the passages of the tale after 
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A her and son meet in these far- off lands. 
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Four Lectures de- 
Art Society. By 
John W. Parker and Son. 


itative Art. 
the Oxford 
M.A. 


we the term imitative art, Mr. Butler includes 
cetry, as well as Painting and Sculp- 
3 but for good reasons stated in his introductory | 

















and coming down to the year 302 of the Hegira. 
| Another historian, Abd-el-Rhaman-Chehab-eddyn, 
has left a very valuable account of the Crusades, 
And of poets—not to mention other writers—the 
Arabs not only possess a greater number in propor- 
tion than any other people in the world, but 
amongst them are several who, if they had written 
/in a language more widely known, would have 
gained universal admiration. In these days the 

noble hero Abd-el-Kader, though a warrior, is also 
a poet, and we have heard his verses highly spoken 
of by competent judges. We shall be glad if the 
| work before us may be accepted as an indication 
that the literature of the sons of the Desert is at 
last about to be made known to us; the French 
cannot with decency neglect any longer to turn its 
treasures to account. Perhaps a work of more 
general interest than this history of the chiefs or 


lation, but we are thankful for it. The long- 

named Arab writer displays a good deal of ability, 

and is very interesting. 

Historical Account of the Fiars in Scotland. By 
George Paterson, Esq., Advocate. W. Black- 
wood and Sons. 

THE subject of this pamphlet is of much importance 
in the north of the island, where money transac- 
tions to a large extent are regulated by the price 
of grain, as annually ascertained by what are called 
the Fiars Courts. ‘‘The amount of pecuniary 
value affected and fixed by these courts in one day 
is greater than that adjudicated upon by all the 
other courts of the country during the course of the 
year.” Such was the statement made in a report 
to the House of Commons in 1834. The word 
‘fiar’ is of disputed origin, the author considering 
it the same as an old French word, feur, proportion 
or average. By the average price of grain in each 
county of Scotland through the year, the stipends 
of the clergy and schoolmasters, and to a large 
extent the amount of rents, and other payments, 
are regulated. The manner of striking the fiars 
varies in almost every county, and the results of 
this annual duty of the sheriffs and their juries 
causes much dissatisfaction, and no little litigation. 
Mr. Paterson gives a clear and succinct narrative 
of the past history and present practice of the 
Fiars Courts, points out the chief causes of error or 
unfairness in their proceedings, and makes valuable 
suggestions for amending the system. The plan 
proposed by him for obtaining more correct aver- 
ages appears reasonable and easily worked, without 
requiring any new legislative interference, 

The Dietetics of the Soul. By Ernest von Feuch- 

tersleben, M.D. Churchill. 

Tats book is translated and edited from the seventh 
edition of the German original. The subject is a 
curious and important one, and is on the whole 
treated with ability and good sense, Under the 
term ‘ Dietetics of the Soul,’ the author says that 
he would comprehend a knowledge of the means 
by which the mind in every sense is preserved in 
health—practical ethics, in fact. But his treatise 
confines itself to that management of the mind b 
which bodily health and happiness are affected. 
The work is therefore more a medical than a moral 
one, and relates chiefly to the therapeutic influ- 
ences of the mind on bodily health. It so happens, 
according to the constitution of man, that gene- 
rally what is best for the body, as temperance, 
self-restraint, control of passion, and other mental 
exercises, is also best for the soul’s health, and 
the training for highest ethical designs is not 
overlooked. But Dr. Feuchtersleben’s chief aim is 
to point out the influences for good or evil of the 
spiritual over the corporeal system, and this he 
does with well-reasoned and variously illustrated 
arguments. The book contains much that is 
curious and practically useful; and with regard to 
many points discussed by the author we may say, 
in his own words on one occasion, “‘ the physician 
will understand the reasons of the advice, and the 
non-professional reader will do well to follow it.” 








SUMMARY. 


Proressor Vivnet, of Lausanne, whose philosophi- 
cal and religious writings placed him in the first 
rank of modern theologians, is also distinguished 
in the history of French literature by his work en- 
titled Chrestomathie Francaise, a collection of ex- 
tracts, methodical and progressive, forming an 
admirable course of reading in the French classics, 
Of this work M. St. Beuve, in his ‘ Portraits Con- 
temporains,’ speaks with the highest eulogy, and 
pronounces its author, M. Vinet, “‘ critique litté- 
raire des plus éminents, moraliste des plus pro- 
fonds.” The ‘Chrestomathie ’ in the original is in 
three parts, adapted to readers of different ages. 
M. Chaumont, a teacher of high reputation in 
Edinburgh, has abridged Professor Vinet’s work, 
and prepared a volume for a class-book in schools. 
The selections are made with judgment, and the 
book is really what its title implies, a useful manual 


of French literature. Another good French clasa- 





kings of Tlemcen might have been chosen for trans- 
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book we may also name, by a teacher resident 
in Edinburgh, Dr. Dubuc’s French Grammar. 

The learned and ingenious author of the Postu- 
lates and Data keeps up his variety of themes, the 
last number containing ‘Selecta Emendationes in 
Antiphonte,’ ‘ The Ecclesiastical Courts,’ and ‘ Cus- 
tom House Abuses,’ the statements on the two 
latter of which subjects will surprise many readers, 

A most instructive and amusing miscellany, 
entitled, Novelties, Inventions, and Curiosities in 
Arts and Manufactures, forms a number of Knight's 
Pocket Cyclopedia of Practical and Entertaining 
Knowledge, and is an excellent specimen of a pub- 
lication, valuable and deserving to be popular. 
The arrangement of articles is alphabetical. The 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, a dictionary of biography 
and bibliography, chiefly connected with theologi- 
cal literature, is publishing in monthly parts, of 
which two have appeared. 

In The Pilgrims of New England, by Mrs. J. B. 
Webb, the author of ‘ Julamerk, a Tale of the Nes- 
torians,’ the manners and habits of the early Puri- 
tan settlers, and of the native Indians of those 
times, are illustrated in the form of a fictitious nar- 
rative, the chief incidents of which are founded on 
facts. Mrs. Webb gives a very fair view of the 
principles of the Puritan settlers, as well as a 
graphic account of their proceedings in the New 
World. 

A learned, clever, but very eccentric book is 
imported lately from America, Glossoloqgy, a Trea- 
tise on the Nature of Language, and on the Lan- 
guage of Nature, by Charles Kraitsir, M.D. The 
author's originality and independence are apparent, 
but the levity of the style destroys the effect of 
many parts of the work. A new weekly literary 
journal has commenced this year at Boston, en- 
titled 7o-day, and is conducted with considerable 
spirit by Charles Hale. The last number before 
us, for Sept. 25, commences with an article headed 
Lord Mahon’s Retractation, in which the withdrawal 
of part of the charges against Mr. Sparks is an- 
nounced with much exultation. In the North 
American Review fur October, the chief articles are 
on the following subjects, The Geology of Califor- 


nia, Lord Jeffrey’s ‘ Life and Letters,’ The Great | 





Exhibition of 1851, The Decline in the Value of | 


Money, The ‘Life of Dr. Chalmers,’ and Stiles’s 
‘ Austria in 1848-49.’ A passage in the last-named 
review speaks of America as “ the invincible refuge 
and sanctuary whither exiles from every nation 
and kingdom flee.” The writer might have re- 
frained from this boasting since the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave Act. 
article on ‘ Uncle 
American Review.’ 

A popular medical treatise, by E. J. Tilt, M.D., 
entitled, Zhe Elements of Health and Principles of 
Female Hygiene, follows in the line of authors such 
as Drs. James Johnson, Andrew Combe, 
bert Mayo, and Southwood Smith, but with the 
peculiarity of chief prominence being given to 
female diseases. A book of more limited design, 
by Dr. Henry Davies, The Young Wife's Book, 
contains matter such as might be expected from a 
physician of so much experience. The second 
edition ofa prophetical treatise, The World to Come, 
or, the Kingdom of God, contains discourses on the 
future changes of the world as predicted in Scrip 
ture. The most interesting part of the volume is 
an expansion of one of Dr. Chalmers’s astronomical 
discourses, in which the renovated earth, after its 
next geological catastrophe and judicial purifica- 
tion from moral evil, is regarded as the future scene 
of blessedness. While on this subject we may take 
occasion to express our regret at having heard it 
stated lately with emphasis in the pulpit, that the 
recent political and social disturbances on the Con- 
tinent portend the near approach of the end of the 
world. Such reasoning, to say the least, is un- 
philosophic, and must strike every one acquainted 
with the history of nations and of the prophecies 
as being puerile and unsound. 


Tom’s Cabin’ in the 
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THE NEW NATIONAL GALLERY. 





DurinG the past week the public has been sur- | 
prised by the announcement that a site has at 
length been fixed for a New National Gallery and 
a Museum of Art. The statement is not official, | 
but it has been made with the air of authority, and 


| usually given to a matter which is regarded as con- 


| clusively settled. 


Her- | 





There are several points, how- 
ever, in this manifesto which call for comment, 
and to which we would invite attention. The sub- 
stance of the announcement is, that ‘the Royal 
Commissioners’ have purchased between sixty and 
seventy acres of land at Kensington Gore, on the 
south side of the Kensington road, for a sum con- 
siderably above two hundred thousand pounds,— 
that on this site aspacious building is to be erected, 
‘‘for the New National Gallery,’ according to 
‘The Times,’ and according to ‘ The Builder’ ‘‘ for 
an Industrial University." The alleged purchase 
having been made by the Royal Commissioners of 
1851, and with the surplus of the Crystal Palace | 
funds, the transaction is in accordance with the | 
Royal Charter by which the Commissioners were 
empowered to appropriate the money at their 
disposal in any way by which the objects of the 
Great Exhibition might be promoted and _per- 
petuated. After much deliberation it was resolved 
by the Commissioners to found a new National | 
Institution, in which the various collections of ob- 
jects of art, such as that now at Marlborough 
House, might be brought together, and where the 
promotion of arts, manufactures, and commerce 
might be sought, through lectures and other means 
for teaching and for study. Latterly it was also 
suggested that this new Institution might include 
the national collection of pictures, and that the 
same building might serve for the New National 
Gallery, aud for the projected Museum and School 


of Art. Such was the state of matters 


| Institute of Art ; and 2nd, the site for the } 


| western end of the Crystal Palace, with fine old 
_ trees, and every advantage of soil, aspect, and po- 


offered for the site than i 











—— 
nn 


whe 
announcement was made. hen the 


In the proposal before the public there 


J are 
separate topics for remark : Ist, a New an 


National 
Milding, 


and its surrounding grounds. With regard to th 
5° 1@ 


Institute itself, although the amalgamation of the 
National Gallery with a University of Art ia 
been brought about in an irregular and unauthor. 
ized way, we rejoice in the result. as likely to sea 
advantageous to both objects. To brine ame 
in one institution and under one roof the sentinel 
treasures of art, whether painting, ' 7 
design, from the British Museum and elsewhere 
and to attach to this Museum professoriates nal 
schools for instruction and study, is what we hie 
at various times suggested. With these views it 
well that the duties of the Parliamentary Com 
missioners for the New National Gallery. appointed 
some years ago, should lapse in the more compre- 
hensive design with which the Royal Comm 
of 1851 have been entrusted. 

With regard to the proposed site for the building 
at Kensington Gore, there appears to have been 
already some mismanagement on the part of the 
national trustees, and the present state of the 
transaction is such as to call for immediate pub 
inquiry. The last that was heard of the com. 
mission for selecting a site for the New National 
Gallery was a report, in which a piece of ground on 
the Bayswater road, to the north of Kensington 
Gardens, was recommended as the most eligible 
site. Whether the commissioners were affronted 
by the superior consideration given at the time 
to another proposal, —viz., the erection on the 
ground now occupied by the Knightsbridge bar- 
racks, or whether they were discouraged by any 
opposition to the Bayswater site expressed in 
high quarters, from that time they seem to 
have relinquished the active exercise of their fune- 
tions. Although not authorized to complete any 
purchase, it was their duty still to be on the wateh 
for the best ground around London, and to give 
public notice of any event bearing on their office. 
How this was neglected the sequel will show. In 
the course of last year a property came into the 


scul; ture, or 


om. 
ual 


issioners 


_market—Brompton Park, reaching from the Ken- 
sington Road to the old Brompton load at Thurlow 


Square. This piece of land, with a frontage to the 
Kensington Road, almost exactly opposite the 


sition, was disposed of under certain conditions, 
for building purposes, for the small sum of 30,0001, 
to Mr. Freke, the enterprising builder of On-low 
Square and the adjacent streets. As soon as the 


| Royal Commissioners entered upon their functions 


under the charter, Prince Albert, with the sagucity 


| which he has displayed in all matters connected 
‘with the Exhibition, pointed out this site as the 


best for the National Building then in contempla- 
tion. Application was made to the builder, and, 
with the sanction of Prince Albert, who took much 
personal interest in the matter, 20,0002. more was 

it had cost a few months 
previously, whenr-vacated by Earl Talbot. Ar 
rangements wer#already made, however, for cover- 


| ing the ground with buildings, amongst which one 


square is to be of surpassing magnificence. » 
builder is said to be backed in this Ka 
tion by the funds of the Sun Fire Office. Bc 
Commissioner, disappointed in this best ge 
sites, moved westward, and tried the propery ™ 
Lord Harrington, who would have witegy & 
ceded to the proposal, but he had entered at - 
arrangement with another builder, Mr. ar ly 
from which he thought he could not greg 
recede. Still keeping to that direction, ps va 
missioners were driven to the more eye gee = 
ferior site now in question, composed « vps the 
longing chiefly to the Baron de Villars hws aie 
parish of St. Margaret's, W eotmineter. ea 
land, although © less suitable in postin a” 
Brompton Park, is six times larg ain 
and affords scope for a design of x We are 
the building with ornamental gee areas :. 
at the same time informed, that the | 
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y’ 1867] 
yet ly completed, the property being 
eed for the benefit of the heirs of the Baroness 
je Villars, the sister of Lord Harrington. If 
“be the case, and we believe it is so, an act 
of Parliament will be necessary for the sale being 
There will be opportunity, therefore, for 
me questions being asked in the House as to the 
proceed of the Commissioners for the New 
National Gallery : and, meanwhile, we trust that 
the public press, whose vigilance seems in the pre- 
gat instance to have been evaded, will direct 
sitention to what 1s going on in a matter of so 


much national importance. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

— Entomological, 8 p.m. 

feesday.—Horticultural, 2 p.m.—(Exhibition of Chrysan- 
themums, Alpine Strawberries, and Celery.) 

— Linnean, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday. —Geological, 8} p.m.—(Professor Sedgwick, 
‘On a proposed Subdivision of the Caradoc 
Sandstone of May Hill and the Malverns, with 
a Notice of the Equivalent Rocks in the Valley 
of the Dent.) 

— School of Mines.—(Introductory Lecture by Dr. 
Lyon Playfair.) 
Tlareday.—Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Txt third ascent of the Nassau balloon for 
meteorological purposes took place from Vauxhall 
Gardens, on Thursday, the 21st instant, under the 
auspices of the Kew Committee of the British 
Association. The balloon was guided, as usual, 
by Mr. Green, the observations being taken by 
Mr. Welsh. Only one observer ascended on this 
oecasion, as it was proposed to attain a greater 
devation than on the two former expeditions. 
The day was gloomy throughout, one or two slight 
showers having fallen about 10 A.M.: the air was, 
however, very tranquil at the earth’s surface, 
which facilitated greatly the inflation and starting 
of the balloon. The balloon was released from the 
earth at 2h. 45m. p.m., and ascended for a short 
distance nearly vertically, but soon moved off 
towards about E.N.E. The lower surface of the 
dense covering of cloud was reached at an eleva- 
tion of about 1500 feet, the height of the upper 
surface being 3400 feet. At 3h. 29m. the balloon 
had attained a height of about 12,600 feet. The 
arth from that elevation being quite obscured by 
clouds, and the direction and velocity of the bal- 
‘ons motion relatively to the clouds beneath 
kading Mr. Green to suspect that they might be 
approaching the sea, it was resolved to descend 
ow the clouds in order to ascertain their posi- 
hon, intending, if there were space enough, to 
ascend again to a great height. Upon coming 
nview of the earth, it was, however, found that 
ee was moving rapidly along the Thames 
8 Sheerness, and within a very few miles of 
a = being now out of the question, 
Sinieda- oo to land at once. During the 
t the descent the balloon met with a 





ght current from S.W., which permitted a safe | Ed be 
| Science, with its application to Mining, by Robert 


Tats " be effected on the north bank of the 
per “ae ee the villages of South Benfleet 
cage “A A very complete series of obser- 
toned —. tained as far as the height men- 
Ps nV 1, although far short of what was 
— trom the expedition, will afford valuable 

88, especially in connexion 
mass of clouds passed through. 


be lower surface 


: of tl 2 oO 500 2e ig 
it was 50°: at the ) 1e cloud (1 feet high), 


. upper surface (3400 feet), 5049; 
iyo. cet “ 1000 feet after clearing the cloud, 
til it hand by age ge the temperature decreased 
a oan 20” at the elevation of 12,600 feet. 
i ~ithagy the cloud was quite saturated 
tom as tt e. JA fourth ascent is contemplated 
~ a the weather will permit. 
Edinburgh the coming week is to be one of 
*xcitement. On Tuesday, Mr. Macaulay is 








with the thick | 
On leaving the | 
gardens, the temperature was about 58° Fahr. ; at | 

of much general interest, the course 1s attended by 


| his musical and other talents. 


to address the electors. We rejoice to learn that he 
has so far recovered his health as to admit of this. 
The winter session of the University commences 
on the same day. The question of religious tests 
being imposed on lay professors is occupying much 
notice. A public meeting was held yesterday, on 
a requisition of many of the leading inhabitants, 
the Lord Provost presiding, to petition Parliament 
for the abolition of the tests. .A counter-meeting 
was held by a commission of the General A ssembly 
In support of the old system, which, however suit- 
able for former times, is felt by many as a grievance, 


tion service this week at Islington. The Bishop of 
Sierra Leone officiated, an excellent volume of 
sermons by whom we noticed lately in the ‘Gazette.’ 
The candidates for orders were Richard Charneby 
Paley, B.A., a grandson of Archdeacon Paley, 
and George Hobbs, who has for twenty years been 
the schoolmaster in the famous Pitcairn’s Island. 
Mr. Hobbs is returning to the island as clergyman, 
and Mr, Paley is going as a missionary to Abbeo- 
kuta, in Africa. Part of the service was conducted 


| by the vicar of Islington, son of Daniel Wilson, the 


now that the Established Church includes but a | 


minority of the population, and presents few can- 
didates for professorships compared with the aggre- 
gate of other ecclesiastical communities, including 
Episcopalian, Free Churchmen, and Dissenters, all 


of whom are at present legally excluded even from | 
| § The Belgian Constitution Illustrated,’ It contains, 
in addition to the text of the *‘ Constitution,’ por- 


the purely scientific chairs. It is thought that Mr. 
Macdougal, the recently elected successor of Pro- 


| fessor Wilson, will be interdicted by the Court of 


Session, at the instance of some of his clerical 
opponents, from lecturing on moral philosophy. The 
Philosophical Institution also commences its session, 
and the New College and the municipal elections 
fall the same week, so that there will be no little 
stir in the northern capital. 

The tive Academies composing the Institute of 
France, held their anaual public sitting on Mon- 
day last. It was remarked with regret that M. 
Guizot, M. Thiers, and other eminent politico-lite- 
rary personages, were not present; indeed, to use a 
French expression, most of the principal members of 
the different academies ‘‘ shone by their absence.” 
The proceedings were interesting, but not im- 
portant. M. Lebrun, who presided, read a paper, 
giving the oft-repeated history of the foundation of 
the Académie Frangaise by Cardinal Richelieu, of 
its being taken under the protection of Louis XIV., 
&e. On the report of a committee, the Volney 
‘‘ prix de linguistique,” consisting of a gold medal 
worth 48/., was awarded to M. Gaussin, for a 
‘Treatise on the Dialect of Tahiti and of the 
Marquesas Islands, and on the Polynesian language 
in general.” M. Louis Reybaud, the author of 
‘Jerome Paturot,’ which has been not unjustly 
called the modern Gil Blas, read a spirited account 
of a visit to the La Trappe monastery at Stuoueli, 
in Africa. M. Halevy, the composer of the Juive, 
and other popular operas, then read a biography 
of poor Tom Britton. Not one in the audience 
probably had ever heard of Tom ; but long before 


learned and pious Bishop of Calcutta ; and the 
candidates were recommended by the Secretary of 
the Church Missionary Society, the Rev. HI. Venn, 
grandson of Henry Venn, the friend of Cowper, 
Newton, and Thornton, 

The Belgian government has just caused to be 
published a magnificent folio volume, entitled 


traits of the King and the Duke de Brabant, and 
engravings personifying or symbolizing the different 
great points of the fundamental law, such as the 
liberty of public worship, the liberty of the press, 
equal laws for all, the judicial body, &e. The de- 
signs are by Victor Logye, a young Flemish artist 


| of great promise, and display originality in concep- 


‘tion with boldness in execution. 


The engravings, 


' which are for the most part admirably executed, are 


by Henry Brown, Pennemaker, and Vermorcken. 
The printing is really beautiful. The editing and 
general superintendence of the publication were 
left to Adolphe van Soust de Borckenfeld. The 
government wishes the work to be considered as a 
specimen of Belgian typography and engraving ; 
and as such it certainly does credit to the country. 

Having spoken lately of the large sale in Eng- 
land of an American book, it may be well to 
notice the sale, little less remarkable, in America 
of an English book. The demand in the United 
States for the ‘ Essays from the Times,’ which, after 
a circulation of ten thousand in the columns of 
that journal, were circulated to the extent of many 
more thousands in Murray’s ‘ Reading for the 
Rail,’ has been greater even than in this country. 


| And, as a still later example of the weight that 
attaches to the literary opinions of our political 
contemporary, we may observe that the clever and 


damaging review of ‘Unele Tom's Cabin,’ which 
sing , 


/ recently appeared in that journal, has been ap- 


pended to an edition of the work, and is selling 


| largely besides in a pamphlet form, price six cents. 


M. Halévy had concluded, all felt the liveliest in- | 


greatest admiration of 
M. Victor Leclere 
attempted to prove that Moli¢re borrowed the 
Médecin malgré lui, and Voltaire the tragedy of 
Zaire from fabliawe of the old troubadours. Finally, 
M. Ampére gave an account of a trip to Canada, 
and of the French populations of Montreal and 
Quebec. 

The Winter Session at the Government School of 
Mines and of Sciences applied to the Arts is to com- 
mence next Wednesday, Nov. 3, with an introduc- 
tory lecture by Dr. Lyon Playfair. The courses are, 
Chemistry applied to Arts and Agriculture, by Dr. 


terest in him, and the 


We have been requested to state that the an- 
nouncement of a re-issue in England of Mrs. Stowe’s 
‘ May-flower’ is a cause of much annoyance to the 
authoress, who, to use her own words, ‘ would re- 
linquish all profits from English editions of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ could sbe prevail upon the publishers 
not to re-produce those slight and foolish sketches 
of her early days.” 

Eugene Sue has been spending the summer on 


the shores of Lake Annecy in Savoy, and during 


Playfair ; Natural History applied to Geology and | 


the Arts, by Professor Edward Forbes ; Mechanical 
Hunt, Keeper of the mining Records ; Metallurgy, 
with its special application, by Dr. Percy ; Geology, 
its practical application, by A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. ; 
and Mining and Mineralogy, by Warington N. 
Smyth, F.G.S. 

Professor Stephen has commenced a course of 
lectures at King’s College, on the Common Law 
Procedure Act of 1852, the matter cf which being 


‘ tT " 
many who are not members of the college. The 
Act came into operation on the 25th instant. Of 
this, with the other important law reform measures 


of last session, an account is given in the useful book | 
’ / and more than 10,000 hours of exertion, anxiety, 


noticed by us in the ‘Gazette’ of last week, ‘ Pat- 

terson’s Practical Statutes of 1852.’ 
Few ecclesiastical matters come within t 

range of our topics; but there are some interesting 


historical associations connected with an ordina- 


i 





the | 
extensive piece of fe ground near the Gate 


his sojourn there has finished a new romance, called 
‘ {4a Marquise Cornelia d’ Allfi,’ which is probably 
already in the hands of the printer. A new work, 
also, by Carl Gutzkow, a pendant to the ‘ Ritter 
von Geist,’ is shortly expected. 

Mr. Charles Pearson's scheme for the great city 
railway terminus at Farringdon-street, with its 
suburban radii, has again been brought before 
public notice. A lecture is to be given at the 
London Tavern, on Monday, at noon, for explaining 
the project. ‘‘A frequent, rapid, punctual, and 


cheap intercommunication between the city and 


the suburbs” is what is promised to the metropoli- 
tan public, while the connexion of the great pro- 
vincial lines will be of great service to general 
travellers, as well as convenient for the goods 
traffic of the several lines. Mr. Pearson deserves 
high praise for his ingenious and persevering efforts 
in this matter, which, he says, ‘‘ has cost him dur- 
ing the last seventeen years above 3000/. in money, 


and thought.” 
The Municipality of Berlin has resolved that an 


of Brandenburg shall be elegantly ornamented with 
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arcades, containing statues of distinguished Prus- 


sians since the time of Frederick the Great. 
The literary treaty between France and Bruns- 


wick, the signing of which we announced some | 
months ago, has been ratified and promulgated by | 


the French Government. 
the force of law. 

Baron Prokesh, late Austrian Chargé d’ A ffaires at 
Constantinople, has just completed a ‘ History of the 
War of Independence of the Greeks.’ The text of 
the work fills two large volumes; the documents, 
&c., are contained in a Supplement of three 
volumes. 

The time ball of the Electric Telegraph Company 
at Charing-cross is not, we fear, in very accurate 
working order. Yesterday, when it was liberated, 
the minute hand of the Company’s illuminated clock 
oe to two minutes past one, and that of St. 
Martin’s church clock to three minutes past one. 
Is the Astronomer Royal responsible for this ? 








MUSIC. 


OnE of the oldest of our musical associations, the 
CONCENTORES SODALES, commenced their meetings 
for the season last week, at the Musical Professor’s 
Rooms, in Gresham Hall, in the City, under the 
presidency of Mr. Edward Taylor. 
was established at the beginning of this century, by 
some eminent composers and singers, among whoin 
were Webbe, Calleott, and Horsley, the last of 
whom still survives to witness the great improve- 
ment and extension of musical taste of late years 
in England. 
meeting previous to their performances, but the 
dinners have been given up, and the meetings are 
now held in the Gresham College. On Monday 
evening there was a vocal entertainment of a supe- 
rior order. Among the pieces were—Horsley’s glee, 


‘ Blow light, ye balmy breezes,” Stevens's ‘ Ye cloud | 
* and several of Professor Taylor's | 


capp'd towers, 
compositions ; a glee for four voices, ‘To these lone 
shades ;’ an Italian piece, ‘ Volate pid di venti ;’ 
and a fine cathedral ‘ Magnificat.’ The singers, 
with Professor Taylor, were Messrs. Barnby, Smith, 
Cumming, Card, Rpasious, Gray, and Herring. We 
are glad to find the learned and venerable Gresham 
Professor, some of whose valuable lectures last 
winter we had pleasure in reporting, in such force 
for the forthcoming musical season. 

Tue SacrEp Harmonic Socrery commenced its 
winter campaign, under the conduct of M. Costa, 
last evening, at Exeter Hall. The Dead March 
from Handel’s Samson was performed as a tribute 
of respect to the memory of Wellington. Mendels- 
sohn’s Christus was brought forward for the first 
time in London, of the performance of which, and of 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, we reserve our notice till 
next week. 

THe Lonpon SAcRED 
also commenced its season, 
having taken place last week. 


Harmonic Socrety has 
the first rehearsal 





The operatic season at St. Petersburg promises 
to be one of unusual brilliancy, the company com 
rising Signors Lablache, Mario, Ronconi, and Tam- 
rlik. At the Italian Opera at Madrid, the chief 
names for the season are Mdmes. Clara Novello, 
Angri, and Capuani, Signors Cuzzani, Bettini, and 
Vitali, tenors, and Coletti, Roppa, and Selva, bari- 
tones and bassi. At Rome, Mdlle. Piccolomini is 
the popular favourite at present. Madame Sontag 
continues to cause a furor at her concerts in the 
United States, her popularity being shared by 
Madame Alboni. Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, and 
Miss Barclay, a young débutante of last season, have 
been singing at Brighton, having given their ser- 
vices for the benefit of the Brighton Orchestral 
Society. Among the efficient instrumental com- 
pany were Cooper, Harper, Nicholson, Pratten, and 
others of note ; Mr. Mellon, conductor. 

A nd requiem, by Berlioz, was executed on 
Friday last, in the Church of St. Eustache at 
Paris. Upwards of six hundred musical and choral 
performers took part in it ; and amongst the latter 
were most of the principal singers of the two operas. 
The execution, from want of sufficient preparation, 


This society | 


Formerly the Sodales had a convivial { 
' young lady of this name, who resides with a par- 


| contracted a mésalliance. The play opens at the point 


| 





It has now, accordingly, | 
» mont, who by his will has divided a considerable 


was not perfect ; but the Requiem on the whole 
was greatly admired, and with improvements bids 
fair to assume a distinguished place in that descrip- 
tion of musical productions. It displays great 
vigour throughout, and in parts is really grand. It 
has been coniposed in honour of a Baron de Tre. 


income amongst the musical and other charitable, 
literary, and artistic associations of France. It is 
intended to have it performed in every cathedral in 
that country. 

Mdlles. Cruvelli and Belletti, and the tenor, 
Bettini, are announced as having been engaged by 
the new director of the Italian theatre at Paris. 
The season is to commence on the 15th November, 

Malle. Zerr sang last in Hanover, in the part of 
Lucia. 
city was but indifferent. Her return to Vienna is 
mentioned, where, it would appear, a prima donna 
is so much wanted, that the Emperor is inclined to 
grant to Mdile. Zerr a free pardon for her London 
demonstration in favour of the Hungarian refugees. 

A dramatic oratorium, John the Evangelist, by 
Kistner, is about to be produced by the Berlin 
Singing Academy. 

Meyerbeer’s Prophet is about to be brought out 
at the Royal theatre at Stockholm. 





THE DRAMA. 


At the Princess's, the author of The Patrician’s 
Daughter has produced another play on modern 
life, under the not very promising title of Anne 
lake. The story turns upon the fortunes of a 


renu uncle, who has taken herself and her mother 
into his house, upon condition of the latter renounc- 
ing the society of a poor author, with whom she had | 


where the endurance of Anne Biake, who by this time 
has lost both her parents, has been strained to the 
uttermost by the coarse tyranny of the vulgar uncle 
and his fine lady wife. The prospect of her eman- 
cipation is, however, at hand, in an approaching 
marriage with Mr. Thorold, a pseudo-artist, who 
has bestowed much pains in forming the mind and 
taste of thedependent orphan. The uncle’s estates 
are deeply mortgaged to a neighbouring proprietor, 
Mr. Lianiston, with 10,000/. a-year, and next heir 
to an earldom, who has been fascinated by the 
beauty and high spirit of Miss Blake. His suit is 
favoured by the uncle and his wife as the means of 
relieving themselves from their embarrassments. 
They accordingly set to work to break off the alli- 
ance with Thorold, and their machinations are 
favoured by his frequent and unexplained ab- 
sence, which suggests to Anne a_ distrust of 
his love that is converted into violent jealousy 
by his possession of the portrait of a beautiful 
female, and a locket with golden hair, in an 
envelope inscribed by Thorold, as ‘‘a token from 
one who is dearer than life itself.” Mr. Thorold 
accordingly receives his dismissal, and Mr. 
Lianiston is accepted. Mr. Thorold, who at 
this juncture turns out to be a colonel of great 
celebrity in the Indian army, with a_ perse- 
verance more praiseworthy than natural, con- 
sidering the peculiar style of Anne's dismissal 
of him, remonstrates with her upon the sin of 
marrying without affection, and concludes his in- 
terview by informing her that the portrait in 
question is her mother’s, which had come into 
his possession as the friend of her father, who 
in dying has appointed him her guardian. The 
revulsion consequent on this intelligence may be 
imagined. Anne discards the convenient Llaniston 
as summarily as she had accepted him. Having 
made a rash vow in her anger never to wed J/r. 
‘’orold rich, whom she had rejected when she 
believed him poor, because, being herself dependent, 
her motives might be open to suspicion, Anne feels 
herself free to announce to him her unalterable 
love just as he is on the point of sailing for India, 
whence tidings have reached him of the acces- 
sion of an immense fortune from gold mines in which 
he has speculated there. Anne's vow is got rid of | 
by the announcement that she is wealthy, the 


petersenii ne 





————— 


Her success among the connoisseurs of that | 


NPR 


aan 


Colone? The old 
gage of her uncle's 


mining shares being her father's . 
presents her with the mort 
estates, of which he has acquired an assi¢ 
from Llaniston ; Anne offers her uncle pe pes 
a residence in their own house, now hers, 2 a the 
curtain falls with the usual anticipations of ae 
marriage. ian 
Such is the story, which has been expanded int 
five brief acts by a succession of incidents ciel dies 
tions neither very novel nor very probable, A ran 
dramatic poet can, however, get over the difficu] 
ties even of a bad plot, if his characters be natural 
| and consistent; but unhappily the present ae 
offers no such compensation, for the charact Ae i 
quite as unnatural and incongruous as the story 
{ and for none of them is it possible to feel eithr. 
interest or respect. The coarse brutality of sj, 
John Toppington, the uncle, rendered more intoler- 
| able by the noise and grimace of Mr. Addison. is a 
constant offence to probability ; and if the arts of 
his wife appear less improbable, it is only because 
long familiarity in plays and novels with simila 
characters has blunted one’s perceptions in tha 
direction. Lovers carry their eccentricities pretty 
far, both in life and on the stage, but never before 
have we encountered a man of fortune and rank 


— 
nent 





y 
i 
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| like Mr. Llaniston, persevering in the conquest of 


a lady who tells him to his face she will take him 
solely for his money, and who asks him the extent of 


| his net income, deducting expenses, as a prelimi- 
| nary to the treaty. 


This may be spirit in the lady, 
—most people will probably think it deserves a 
harsher name,—but wooing upon such a basis is 
something more than contemptible in the gentle- 
man. For ourselves, it scarcely surprised us to 
find Miss Anne Blake putting matters upon so 
mercantile a footing, after the numerous offences 
against good breeding and good feeling of which 
the author has made her guilty throughout the 
piece. Instead of creating sympathy by her de- 
pendent position, and what is called high spirit, 
she is just one of those persons who in life are 
most intolerable, the basis of whose character 
is intense pride and exacting selfishness, whose 
eyes are perpetually fixed on their own feel- 
ings and their own position, and who, while they 
are absurdly sensitive themselves, are at the same 
time entirely regardless of the feelings of others. 
Suffering has not made her either patient o1 
thoughtful. She is wilful, rash, suspicious, pas- 
sionate, cruel. With fine words upon her tongue, 
she has injustice and intolerance in her heart. 
Her very passions want strength, and her most 
spirited moods would be treated as tiresome ebulli- 
tions of temper in any other young lady. No 
woman of good feeling, still less a poor r lation, 
dependent on bounty,—one of the * people who 
live in other people’s houses,” as Jevvo/d’s admirable 
spinster has it,—would treat a suitor like mr. 
Lianiston with petulant scorn in return for the 
compliment involved in his admiration. And 
most certainly any young woman 1s entitled to 
slight regard when, upon suspicions raised through 
dishonourable prying, she dismisses a man who has 
wasted years of accepted love upon her, as Mr. 
Marston’s heroine dismisses Mr. Thorold. How 
that gentleman, who seems a man of sense in other 


1 


respects, should submit to the contemptuous tie" 
lence of the young lady, it is hard to see ; ” 
when his forbearance, and the opportune Pise © 
the value of mining shares, release Anne from 4 
vow not less wicked than absurd, and enabie 
to accept his hand, we ask, with pr found pi br 
what secret crime has he been guilty that he pe 
be married to such apartner? The character 0* 1" 
Blake is a mistake from first to last. She 1s Sh 
able in herself, and the incident on which -_ pis) 
turns—the jealousy excited by the miniature o 
locket—(when are authors to have done W weg 
incident ?)—places her character as Fg. ages “ 
mind and heart, in the most unamiabie A" on 
Heroes and heroines on the stage, 4s i 
judged by their acts, and not by their rr —o 
all Anne Blake's pretty speeches do not = eo 
moral judgment of the spectator to ae at her 
selfishness. All poetical justice !s violat is, 
marriage with Thorold, She deserved ¢ 


her 


+? t 
pity, vs 
ati 
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iyst her lover, and such conduct would have lost 


~~» in real life. There is no under-vein of noble- 
es in her character on which, after such a reve- 
» of weakness, any man of sense could have 
We regret to speak so harshly of a work 
by a man whose genius we admire; but where an 
sathor of such high powers, and W ho has so often 
i the female character in its ennobling 
falls so far short of the true ideal, the 
; intment is doubly great. Of the acting 
there is little to be said. The acerbity of Anne's 
r was, if possible, sharpened by Mrs, Kean’s 
treatment of it. Mr. Kean’s Thoro/d was, how- 
eret, excellent—quiet, self-centred, and manly. 
The scene where he relates to Anne the story of 
her parents was treated with the firm hand of an 
sist. The mounting of the piece was equal to 
the best efforts of this house, and helped materially 
ip its success. Passages of good writing, and the 
interest which any play of Mr. Marston’s must excite, 
will keep it on the stage for some time, butwe can- 
not anticipate for it any great hold upon the public. 
We were glad to see opportunity afforded to Mr. 
Wright, in the part of Billy Lackaday, of testing 
his powers at this house in legitimate comedy. He 
fully sustained the ordeal, having got rid of nearly 
all that tendency to play with his part, in which he 
was occasionally apt to indulge at the Adelphi. 
Some little tricks, however, such as the mode of 
dosing the verses of the famous song, showed that 
Mr. Wright has still something to unlearn. Let 
w suggest to the management that respect for their 
audience requires a stronger cast for such a play 
as Sweethearts and Wives. Actors and actresses of 
the highest repute have filled the parts which are 
here entrusted to performers of the third and 
fourth rank, 
Another piece, 
OtruPic, takes its name from the heroine, Sarah 
Blangi, an adaptation by Morris Barnett, of the 
Sarah the Creole of MM. Descourcelles and Jaimes, 
isone of those pieces which rely for success upon the 
skilfal development of the story, and a succes- 
gon of striking situations. In both these qualities 
the piece abounds, and the attention is feverishly 
arrested through its five acts without any sense of 
weariness, The heroine, a sort of female Jago, is 
employed throughout in endeavouring to revenge 
wpon a Colonel Dumont the death of her supposed 


father, who has been shot under the Colonel's | 


orders for a breach of military discipline. Adopted 
into the Colonel's family, she prosecutes her re- 
Yenge upon his daughter, first, by endeavouring to 
blast her domestic happiness, and failing in this, by 
the more material agency of poison. At every 
stage in her progress she is baffled by a certain 
M. Vaudris, admirably performed by Mr. Compton, 
who, in the most natural manner, always arrives at 
the right time, to thwart her measures on the very 
threshold of success ; and when her audacity has 
reached its climax, reveals himself as Colonel Du- 
road brother, whom Sarah had, as she thought, 
Pe effectual measures for poisoning in the 
ie revolting character of Sarah intro- 
i sevice oe bag to the English stage. 
e.g na — us aman’s, is theatrical and 
bs , she plays with intelligence and 
La The other characters were ably filled. 
edt Colonel Dumont’s daughter, 
hitherto done el nan an actress, than she has 

i Mr. Compton we have already 
scene, where he extorts from a 


Poken. One 


misoning doctor the confession of his plans, is of | 


en ety style which, in these days of feeble 
‘o 18 Infinitely refreshing. Mr. Farren’s make- 
pad ase Dumont is such as only he can 
shows Pe > ‘a Julian of his son, Mr. Wm. Farren, 
ut. My tear in the knowledge of his 
a. ins’ M. de Cerny, though somewhat 

g in finish, was upon the whole up to the 

tage in i. was dressed and put upon the 
1€ best style, and will no doubt havea run. 





The 
oe has been a state 
© the Thédtre Franca} 
ray Tiedt Francais. The theatre was packed 

‘sans, and he was a good deal shouted at. 


produced this week at the | 


- 

rhe performances were Corneille’s Cinna, a tragedy 
full of political allusions, and of tirades of a despotic 
and dramatic character. The last time Cinna was 
performed ‘in state” was just after the Revolution 
of 1848, in presence of Ledru Rollin, Marrast, and 
others of the kings of the hour. : 

A new theatre has just been opened at Tefflis, in 
Russian Georgia, with a comedy called the Magi: 
cian Markadi Schah, by Mirza Feth Ali Altschan- 
der, a young TZartar author of some note in his 
own country. The inhabitants of Christiania in 
Norway have built a new theatre by subscription, 
and have also erected and endowed a school for 
gratuitous dramatic and musical education. 

Another five-act tragedy, with the everlasting 
| Cardinal Richelieu for the hero, has been brought 
out at the Odeon. It is by a young and unknown 
man named Peillon. It displays considerable merit 
in construction and versification. But really it is 
high time that Richelieu and his contemporaries, 
Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse, &c., should be laid on the shelf. They 
have, as the French say, been “served up in ail 
sorts of sauce,” and have become as stale and un- 
palatable as toujours perdrix. 

Some sensation has been caused in the drama- 
| tic circles of Paris by the ‘Reading Committee ’ 
of the Théatre Francais having rejected a piece in 
three acts, called Aspasie, by M. Samson, the oldest 
and the best actor of that establishment. The rejec- 
tion is the more surprising as Samson is already 
favourably known as a dramatic author, and as 
Rachel was particularly anxious to play the part. 
| The same committee has declined to receive a new 
| piece by George Sand, taken from her novel, ‘ Mau- 
| prat.’ This refusal is, however, justifiable, as the 
piece is too melodramatic in character for the 
classic boards of the Francais. It is to be brought 
out at the Ambigu. 














VARIETIES. 


Byron's Application for the Office of Poet Laureate. 
| —*My lord (Chamberlain) — Having many hours 
| of idleness on my hands, and being an adept at 
versification, it would not be unacceptable to me 
to try the experiment of writing the laureate odes, 
in order to ascertain if that new pursuit would kill 
| the ennui by which I am devoured. Being in poli- 
| tics between a Whig and a Jacobin, the subject of 


_our Sovereign’s praise will have so much of the 
/ Romaunt in my eyes, as sufficiently to resemble the 

species of composition in which I am most success- 

ful. My desires, my lord, do not point at the per- 
| quisites or emoluments of the office. Wine I now 
| loathe, money I detest, praise is irksome to me, and 
| the world only one dull round of apathy and misan- 
'thropy. It is for variety I undertake the task, and 
if possible, to amuse the forlorn,—ByRon.”—A uto- 


biography of William Jerdan. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. R. S.—in our next.— Lines on Wellington, E.C., 


A Constant Reader — received. 
NM JULLIEN’S FOURTEENTH and LAST 
4 e ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS previous to his de 
parture for America. 

THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

M. JULLIEN has the honour to announce that his Annual 
Series of Concerts will commence on MONDAY, November 8th, 
for the Month only. being his Farewell Entertainments in London 
previous to his departure for America. 











| Bh KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Esrapuisurp py Act oF PARLIAMENT IN 1834, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 

The distinctive features of the Company embrace, amongst 


others— 
Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest scale compatible with 
security, and constructed to mect the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 
One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. . 
Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 





| in decked vessels, without License, 


ri ae . ° ° i 
Principal dramatic event of the week in 
e visit of President Bonaparte | 


' 





Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 


Companies, but may proceed from one part of Europe to another 
and to British North America, 


yout extra premium, by 


g many parts of the United States, witl 
cree ge in London of the 


merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office 


intended visit. 
Whole-world Policies granted at slightly increased rates of 


Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 


security. 
Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 


application to the Resident Director. 











UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C.M.G, 
‘THE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 


EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
4.b. 1887, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 138, Warrrtoo 
Priace, Lonpon. 

ASSURANCES ARE GRANTED upon the lives of persons in 
every profession and station in life, and for every part of the 
world, with the exception of the Western Coast of Africa within 
the Tropics. 

The Rates of Premiums are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference to every Colony, and by payment of a moderate 
addition to the Home Premium, ip case of increase of risk, persons 
assured in this office may change from one climate to another 
without forfeiting their Policies. 

Pour-Firrus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured. 

Table I. exhibits the necessary Premiums for the Assurance of 

£100 on a Single Life. 


; : 
| Annual Pre- | Annual Pre 
mium for the | mium for the 








For For j ~ : 

Age. a cial Pa | whole of Life, wholeof Life, 
One Year. | Se ven Years. without | with 
' | Profits, Profits. 
&a @. ; £e&.. 2 Ss. & i Ce 
15 ol4 9 O16 6 1 910 | 115 2 
20 017 7 . 23S -¥% } 113 11 { 119 5 
25 i 2-3 i; $0 38 7 i Fe 
30 144 a . 8 ua 29 9 
35 eS [m.6. 4 £2.64 216 6 
40 112 0 114 2 | 216 3 34 5 
15 115 9 20 6 $98 3 $18 7 
50 246 210 4 43 3 j 49 9 
55 215 1 s 3% 5 010 ee fe | 
60 311 0 q 831i 6 5 6 | 612 6 


JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
fe FINANCIAL YEAR of the STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY closes on Lith November, 
and Assurances effected before that date will be admitted to the 
Division of Profits in the year 1855, securing Four Years’ Bonus 
then, and an Additional Year's Claim at every future Division 
over later entrants 
INTENDING ASSURERS should lodge their proposals at the 
London Office, 82, King William Street, City; at the Head Office 
in Edinburgh ; or with one of the Company's Agents. 
WILLIAM THOMAS THOMSON, Manager 
PETER EWART, Resident Secretary. 
FDINBURGH LONDON, 
3, Grornce Srarver, (Head Office 82, King Wintiam Srreer. 
DUBLIN. GLASGOW. 
66, Urrre Sackvin_e Srreer. 35, Sr. Vincent Pracr. 





f hee INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO- 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
idvantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilitics on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart- 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by Investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits ylelded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, 
to its members. 

Interest or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in January and 
July. 

CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 

The Capital Stock 1s altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Arso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director 
Natronat AssuRANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, Sr. Martin's Prace, Trararoan Square, 
LONDON. 
N.L.- Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing 
Director. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, in- 
stituted 1820.—The Directors beg to Inform persons desirous 
of Insuring, that Policies effected with this Company during the 
year 1852 will be entitled to four years’ bonus in the quinquennial 
appropriation of profits to be declared in 1856. Prospectuses and 
forms of proposal may be obtained at the Offices, 1, Old Broad 
Street, and 16, Pall-Mall; or from any of the Agents. 
RAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


CLEAR COMPLEXION, — GODFREY’S 
i EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS is strongly recom- 
mended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving 
the SKIN, and giving ita blooming and charming appearance, 
heing at once a most fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, Redness,&c., and by it, 
balsamic and healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimples 
or eruption; and by continuing its use only for a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in bottles, price 2s. 9d., with 
directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN. 
e WARE BUSINESS ls CARKIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guineas 
each, cash.—260, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 























I 


The Lady of the Lake. By Str Water Scott, Bart. With numerous illustrations 


Sketches by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 15s.; morocco, gilt edges, 21s, 
This Edition of the Lavy or tue Lake includes all the Author’s latest Copyright Notes, various Readings, and Additions. ] 
uniform with the Illustrated Editions of Campbell's, Rogers’, Thomson’s, Goldsmith’s, and Longfellow’s Poems, and forms a | 
and appropriate Gift-Book for Christmas. 
The Illustrations of the Scenery are from Sketches drawn on the spot by Mr. Foster, expressly for this Work, comprising all the 
principal places alluded to in the Poem. [Early in December. 
If. 


Life of Sir Walter Scott. By J. G. Locxnart, Esq. New Epitrion iy One Votume, reduced 


from the larger Work, with Twelve Engravings from Turner and others. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.; extra, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 


from 


t is 
eautifyl 


rar 
LaVow ready. 
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III. 


Waverley Novels, Library Edition, Vol. VII. Containing Tne Heart or Miprormiay, 


With Frontispiece engraved by C. W. Sharpe“Aafter John Phillips, and Vignette by E. Goodall after T. Faed, ALR.A. 9s. cloth, 


IV. ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Eighth Edition. Edited by Professor Tram, of the Edin- 
burgh University. In 21 vols. Ato. [Preparing for publication. 

ms 
A Treatise on Biblical Criticism. Exhibiting a Systematic View of that Science. By 
Samvet Davipson, D.D., of the University of Halle. 2 vols. Svo, cloth, 28s. [Just ready. 


¥4. 
Berridge’s Christian World Unmasked. New Edition. Edited, and with Life of the 


Author, by the Rev. Dr. Gurnniz, Minister of Free St. John’s, Edinburgh. Fep. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. (Just ready. 
VII. 
Military Surgery » By Professor Sir Grorce Batuincatt, of the Edinburgh University. New 
Edition, (the 4th.) 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 14s. [ Just ready. 
VII. 
Elementary Grammar of the Greek Language. By Dr. L. Scum, F.R.S.E., Reetor 
of the High School of Edinburgh. (In the Press. 


Ix, 
Essays on Money, Exchange, Interest, the Letting and Occupancy of Land, 
THE HISTORY OF COMMERCE, ABSENTEEISM, &e. &e. By J. R. M‘Cuctocn, Esq. [In the Press. 





Lately BWublished. 
I, VI. 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By Professor MILLER. 


(Epirion, 1851.) 42 16s. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 1ts. 


II. 
JLLEMENTS OF STRUCTURAL BOTANY. By _ 
-4 Professor BaLFour, of the University of Edinburgh. In demy 8vo, , ‘ 7 , ; a ae ER. 
cloth, 1000 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. p P RACTICE OF SURGERY. By Professor MILLE 
IIT. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
J EFFREY'S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Lord CockBURN. Second Edition, with Index, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. — se aig 
tv [HE POETRY AND POETS OF BRITAIN, fom 
rr . ; ~ - wie, ‘SHAUCE INNYSON. > D. ScryMGEouR. Post Svo, 0s. 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. PEE Ee CIEE eT We ee 
By Dr. Kirto. With 554 Engravings on Wood, Maps, Views, &c. 
In two volumes royal 8vo, £3. Ix. 
: :. ‘(HE WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Apaw SMITH, 
ogee HISTORY OF PALESTINE. By Dr. Krrto. I LL.D. With a Life of the Author, Notes, and Supplemental Disser 
A New Illustrated Edition. Small Svo, 6s. tations. By J. R. M‘Cuttocn, Esq. Fourth Edition. Svo, 16s. 





ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH: HOULSTON AND STONEMAN, LONDON. 
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